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PROLOGUE. 
By Tas RAV. Ma. NARES, 
Selen by Ar. ARREVN. 


UR Author, who accuſes great and ſmall, 
And ſays ſo boldly, there are faults in a) 


ph 


Sends me with difmal yoice, and lengthen'd bs | 
Humbly to own one dreadful fault of bis: 
A fault, in modern Antharg not uncommon, 


It is,—now don't be angryme-He's—a wm. 


Can you forgive it? Nay, Tl tell you more, 
One who has dar'd to venture here before ; 
Has ſeen your ſiniles, your frewns,—tremendous fight! 
O, be not ina frowning moad to- night! | 
The Play, perhaps, has many things amiſs : : 


Well, let us then reduce the point to this, 
Let only thofe that have no failipgs, biſs. 


The Rights of Women, ſays a female pen, 
Are, to do every thing as well ag Men. 
To think, to argve, to decide, to write, 
Jo talk, undoubtedly—perhaps, to fight. 
{For Females march to war, like brave Commanders 
Not in old Authors only—but in Flanders.) | 


grant this matter may be ſtrain'd too far, 
And Maid 'gainft Man is moſt uncivil war: 
I grant, as all my City friends will fay, 
That Men fl:-uld rule, ard Women ſhould obey : 
I hat nothing bit ds the marriage contra® faſter, 
1 han our—a ** Zounds, Madam, I'm your Loid and 

Maſter.” | | 

] grant their nature, and their ſrailty ſuch, 
Women may make too free—and know too much. 
But ſince the Sex at length has been inclin'd 
To cultivate that uſeful part—ihe mind 
Since they have learnt to read, to write, to ſpe!] z— 
Since ſome of them have wit, —and uſe it well ;— 
Let us not force them back with brow ſevere, 
Within the pale of ignorance and fear, 


Conkiu'd 


. : 


PROLOGUE 


Confin'd entirely to domeſtic arts, RH? 
Producing only children, pies, and tarts. 
The fav'rite fable of the tuneful Nine, 
Implies that female genius is divine. 


Then, drive not, Critics, with tyrannic rage, 
A ſupplicating Fair-one from the Stage 
The. Comic Muſe perhaps is growing old, 
| Her lovers, you well know, are few and cold-- 
*Tis time then freely to enlarge the plan, 
And let all thoſe write Comedies—that can. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


MEN. 

| 3 3 

| Lord Norland — Mr. Farren. 

| Sir Robert Ramble — Mr. LEWIS. 
Mr. Solus — Mr. Quick. 
Mr. Harmony — Mr. Munpetn. 
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EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT: 
A _ 


c O M E D T. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I. An Apartment at Mr. Puacto's. 
Enter Mr. Placip and Mr. Solus. 


Pracip. 


OU are to blame. 
Solus. I fay the ſame by you. . 
Placid. And yet your ſiogularity pleaſes me; for 
you are the firſt elderly bachelor | ever knew, who 
did not hug himſelf in the reflection, that he was not 
in the trammels of wedlock. 
Placid. And you really wiſh you were married ? 
Solus. I do. I with ftill more, that I had bee 
married thirty years go. Oh! I wiſh a wife = 
half-a-ſcore children. would now {tart up around me, 
and bring along with them a!l - that affeQion, which 
we ſhould have had for each other by being earlier 
acquainted. But as it is, in my preſent ſtate, there 
is not a perſon in the world I care a ſtraw for; and 
the world is pretty even with me, for I don't believe 
there is a creature in it who cares a ſtraw for me. 


Placid. 


EVERY ONE HAS HIS PAULT: 


Placid. Pitixw 1 You have in your time been 'a 
man of gallantry; and, conſequently, muſt have 
made many attachments. i 

Sd. Ves, Tach as heh of gahfat try uſdaſſy make. 
] have been attached to women who have purloined 
my fortune, and to men who have partaken of the 
theft: I have been in as much fear of my miſtreſs as 
you are of your wife. 

Placid. 2 that poſſible? ; 

Solus. Yes; and without having one of thoſe ten- 
der, delicate ties of a huſband, an excule for my ap- 
prehenſion.— I have maintained children 

Placid. Then why do you complain for the want 
of a family ? | + {4 IR 

Solus. 7 did not ſay I ever had any children; I faid 
I had maintained them; but I never believed they 
were mine; for 1 cord have no dependance upon 
the principles of their mother and never did I take 
one of thoſe tetider infants in my arms, that the Fore- 
head of my Valet, the ſquint- eye of my Apothecary, 
or the double chin of my Chaplain, did not flare we 
in the face, and damp all the tina feelings of the pa- 
tent, which I had jult called up. 

Placid But thoſe ate actidents which may occur 
in the marriage ſtate | 2 

Solus In that caſe,” a min is 'pitied—in'mine, he 
is only laughed at. 5 Op 

Placid. I wiſh tohtaven Feould exchange the pity 
Which my friends beſtdw on tne, for the merriment 
which your ill fate excires: a | 

Solus. You want but courage to be wied. 

* Placid,” Does any one doubt my cotirage ? 

Sotus. No. If à Prince were to offend you; you 
would" challenge him, 1 habe no dete. 

Placid. But if my wife offetid'tiie, I am obliged to 
make an apology; — Was not tFat her voice ? Il hope 
'the has not overheard our cbnvbfſa tion. 

Solur. If ſe have, fte'fl be in un ill humdur. 

Placid. That ſhie will be, Whether ſhe have heard 
it or not. n N 


„ COMRAY., | 3 


Salus. Well, day, I don't. like to be driven 
from my fixed plan of wedlock ; and, therefaxe, 1 


won t be. a ſpeAator of yqur mutual diſcontent. . 
eing 
Placid. But befote you ga, Mr. Solus, permit, we 


to remind you of a certain concern, that, | think, 
would afford you much more delight, than all you 
can, at this time of life, propoſe. ta yourſelf in mar- 
riage, Make. bappy by. your-beneftigeace, a near. re- 
lation whom. the trueſt affectiom has drawn int that 
ſtate, but wha..is. denied the bleſſing of competency 
to make the ſtate ſuppotrtable. 

Selur, You, wegn dy nephew, Irin 7. But do not 
yoy, agknaxyledge. he has: a wite. and children ? Did. 
not he matty the woman he loved, and has he not, at 
this. mocnent, a large family, by whom he is beloved ? 
Agd is he got, Melee, Wich all his poverty, much 
happier than 1? 
repraached him with hig indiſcreet marriage, 
in his wife he poſſaſſed Kingdoms: Da. you ent 
I will give any part, ob m torzune iQ 8 man who eg: 
joys ſuch extenſize. domains ? Ng: let. bim preſerve 
his territories, and I will keep m lire eſtate. for.my 
own uſe. [Exits 

Placid. Jobs l Johnle{[Exter Servant), Hi your 
miſtreſs been, eequizing for me? 

Jobe. Ves, Hir aN. Lady alked juſt now, * 

ew who was with you? | 

Placid. Did. ſhe ſee angry? 

John, No, Sir pretty well. 
lacid. You-ſcoundre), what do you. ee by . 
«« pretty well?” [In anger. J- = 
"Zahn, Much as vſyal; Sir. | 
Placid, And da you call that“ pretty. well z 


eu ſroundiet, L have a Yong mind—— 


— Mrs. Pracl D, freaking wery bud. 


Mrs. Placid, What is the matter, Mr. hag? 
What is all this noiſe about? You know 1 hate a 
noiſe. Whar | is the matter? _. 

| B2. Placid. 


e 


has often told me, when 1 * 's. Td 


—— — —— 


— — 


it or not. 
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Placid. Pihaw! You have in your time been a 
man of gallantiy; and, conſequently, muſt have 
made many attachments. 8 

Sdlus. Yes, ſuch as wen of galfaßtry uſuaſſy make. 
have been attached to women who have purloined 
my fortune, and to men who have partaken of the 
theft: I have been in as much fear of my miſtreſs as 
you are of your wife. 

Placid. Is that poſlible ? | 

Solus. Yes; and without having one of thoſe ten- 
der, delicate ties of a huſband, an excuſe for my ap- 
prehenfion.—I have maintained children 

Placid. Then why do you complain for the want 
of a family ? 5 

Solus. I did not ſay I ever had any children; I faid 
I had maintained them; but I never believed they 
were mine; for 1 cod have no dependance upon 
the principles of their mother and never did I take 
one of thofe tender infants in my arms, that the fore- 
head of my Valet, the ſquint- eye of my Apothecary, 
or the double chin of my Chaplain, did not ſtate we 
in the face, and damp all the tina feelings of the pa- 


rent, which I had jull called up. 


Placid But thoſe ate accidents which may occur 
in the marriage ſtate | 

Solus In that caſe, a man is pitied—in mine, he 
is only laughed at. | 

Placid. | wiſh to heaven I could exchange the pity 
which my friends beſtow on me, for the merriment 
which your ill fate excites. | 

Solus. You want but courage to be ervied. 

Placid. Does any one doubt my covrage ? 

Selus. No. If 'a Prince were to offen you, you 
would challenge him, I have no doubt. | 

Placid. But if my wife offend me, I am obliged to 
make an apology.—Was not that her voice? | hope 


the has not overheard our converſation. 


Solus. If fhe have, ſhe'll be in an ill humour. 
Placid. That ſhe will be, whether the have heard 
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Solus. Well, es day. | don't like to be driven 

from my fixed plan of wedlock ; and, therefore, | 

won't be a . of your mutual diſcontent. 
[Going. 

Flacid, But, befare you go, Mr. Solus, permit me 
to remind you of a certain concern, that, I th ink, 
would afford you. much more delight, than all you 
can, at this time of life, propoſe to yourſelf i in mar- 
riage. Make happy by your beneficence, a near. re- 
lation whom the trucſt, affectiom has drawn into that 
ſtate, but who is denied the bleſſing of competency 
to make the ſtate ſupportable. 

Selus. You mean my nephew, Irwin? But do not 
yon acknowleqge he has: a wife and children? Did 
not, he mexry-the woman he loved, and has he not, at 
this moment, a large family, by whom he is beloved ? 
Agd is he not, therefore, with all his Poverty. much 
happier than 1? He has often told me, when 1 have 
_reproached him with his indiſcreet marriage, that 
in his wife he poſſeſſed kiugdoms :? Do you ſuppoſe 
I will give any. part, of my fortune io a man who. en» 
joys ſuch extenſive domains ? Ng: let bim preſerve 
his territories, and I will keep my. liitle eſtate for my 
own uſe. [Exit. 

Placid. Johs !: John Enter Servant] Hay your 
miſttreſs been eoquicing for me? 

John. Ves, Sir :—My. Lady alked juſt now, it; © 
knew who was with you? 

Placid. Did ſhe ſeem angry? 

Jobn. No, Sir pretty well. 

Placid. You ſcoundrel, what do you. mean by 
" | = 8% well?” [In anger. J- 

„Much as uſval, Sir. 
N And do yon call that “ pretty well!“ 
You ſcoundiel, K have a greal — 


Enter Mrs. Placid, freaking very loud. 


Mrs. Placid, What is the matter, Mr. Placid? 
What is all this noiſe about? You know 1 hate a 


noiſe. What is the matter ? | 
| B 2. Placid, 
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| Placid. My dear, I was only finding fault with that 
| blockhead. | 
| Mrs. Placid. Pray, Mr. Placid, do not find fault 
| with any body in this houſe, But I have ſomething 
| 3 I muſt take you very ſeverely to taſk about, 
ir. 
| Placid. No, my dear, not juſt now, pray. 
i Mrs. Placid, Why not now ? 
il Placid, looking at his watch. Becauſe dinner will 
i be ready in a few minutes. I am very hungry, and 
1 it will be cruel of you to ſpeil my appetite. John, 
1; is the dinner on table? 
il Mrs. Placid. No, John, don't let it be ſerved yet 
4 Mr. Placid, you ſhall firſt hear what I have to ſay. 
[ Sitting down. 
[Exit ervant., 

Placid. But then l know I ſhan't be able to eat a 
morſe]. 

Mrs. Placid. Sit down. [He fits]—lI believe, Mr. 
Placid, you are going to do a very filly thing, I am 
afraid you are going to lend ſome money ? 

Placid. Well, my dear, and ſuppoſe I am? | 
Mrs. Placid. Then, I don't approve of people 
lending their money. | | 

Placid. But, my dear, I have known you approve 
of borrowing money: And, once in our lives, what 
w- we have done, if every body had refuſed to 

Mrs. Placid. That is nothing to the purpoſe. —And 
now I deſire you will hear what I ſay, without ſpeak- 
ing a word yourſelf. : : 

Placid. Well, my dear. 

Mrs. Placid. Now mind you don't ſpeak, till I 
have dore,—Our old acquaintance, Captain Irwin, 

Lady Eleanor, bis wife (with whom we lived 
upon very intimate terms, to be ſure, while we were 
in America), are returned to Fngland; and I find 
you have viſited them very frequently, | 

Placid. Not above two or three times, upon my 
word; for it hurts me to ſce them in diſtreſs, and I 


| | forbear to go. 
: Mrs. Placid. 
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Mrs. Placid. There! Vou 'own they are in diſ- 
troſs; I expected as much. Now, .own to me chat 
they aſked you to lend them money. | 

Placid. I do own it— l do own it. Now are vou 
ſatisfied ? 

Met. Placid. No: for I have no. doubt but you 
haye promiſed they ſhall bave it. 

Placid. No, upon my ward, I have not promiſed. 

Mes. Placid. Then promiſe me they ſhall not. 

Placid. Nay, my dear, you have no idea of their 
diſtreſs! 

Mrs. Placid. Yes, I have; and 'tis that which 
makes me ſuſpicious 

Placid: His regiment is now-broken; «ll her ell: 
and little bawbles are diſpoſed of; he is in ſuch dread 
of his old creditors, that, in the lodging they have 
taken, he paſſes by the name of Middleton—They 
have three more children, my dear, than when we 
left them in New England; and they have in vain 
ſent repeated ſupplications, both to his uncle, and her 
father, for the ſmalleſt bounty. | 

Mrs. Placid. And is not ,ord Norland, ber fa- 
ther, a remarkably wiſe man? and a good mant And 
ought you to do for them, what he has refuſed ? 

Placid. They have offended him, but they have . 
never offended me. 

Mrs. Placid. 1 think *tis an offence-to aſk'a ſijend | 
for money, when there is no certainty of returning it. 

Placid By no means: for, if there were a cer- 
tainty, even an enemy oy izht had 

Placid. Bur I inßiſt, Mr. Placid, that they 
mall * find a friend in you- upon this occaſion.— 
What do you ſay, Sir? 

Placid, after a firuggle. No, my dear, they ſhall: 
not, 

Mrs. Placid Poſitively ſhall not? 

Placid. Poſitively ſhall not —ſince they have found : 
an enemy in you. 


Enter Servant, 


Serwant, Dinner is on table. | $54 
B3 Placid. 
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Placid Ah! I am not hungry now, 
Mrs. Placid. What do you mean by that, Mr. 
Placid ? I infiſt on your being hungry. 
Placid. Oh yes! I have a very excellent appetite. 
J ſhall eat prodigiouſly. 
Mrs. Placid. You had beſt. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. An Apartment at Mr. Harmony's. 


Enter Mr. HARMONY followed by Miſs SypixsTER. 

Miſs Spinfler. Couſin, couſin Harmony, I will not 
forgive you for thus continually ſpeaking in the be- 
half of every ſervant whom you pad me offended 
with. Your philanthropy becomes inſupportable ; 
and, inſtead of being a virtue, degenerates into a 
vice. ' 

Harmony Dear Madam, do not upbraid me for a 
conſtitutional fault. 

Miſs Spinfler Very true ; you had. it from your 
infancy, | have heard your mother ſay you were 
always fooliſhly tender-hearted, and never ſh-wed 
one of thaſe diſcriminating paſſions of envy, hatred,” 
or revenge, to which all her other children were 
liable. 

Harmmy. No: fince I can remember, I have felt 
the moſt unbounded affection for all my fellow-crea- 
tures. | even proteſt to you, dear Madam, that, as 
} watk along the ſtreets of this large metropolis, fo 
warm is my heart towards every perſon who paſſ-s 
me, that I long to fay, © How do you do?” and 
A am glad to * you,” to them all. Some men, | 
ſhou!'d like even to top and ſhake hands with ;—and 
ſome women, I ſhould like even to ſtop and kiſs. 

Ni, Spinfler. How can you be ſo ridiculous ! 

Har weny. Nay, 'tis truth: and I fincerely lament 
that human beings ſhould be ſuch ſtrangers to one 
another as we are. We live in the ſame ſtreet, with- 
out knowing one another's neceſſities ; and oftentimes 
meet and part from each other at church, at coffee- 
houſes, play houſes, and all public plices, without 
ever ſpeaking a N word, or nodding ** Good 
bye!” though 'tis a hundred chances to ten we never 


ſee one another again, ; „ 
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Miſi Spinſter. Let me tell you, kinſman, all this 
pretended philanthropy renders you ridiculous — ' 
here is not a fraud, a theft, or hardly any vice com- 
mitted, that you do not take the criminal's part, ſhake 
your head, and cry, Proviſions are ſo ſcarce!” 
And no longer ago than laſt Lord-mayor's day, when. 
you were told that Mr, Alderman Ravenous was ill 
with an indigeſtion, you endeavoured to ſoften the“ 
matter, by exclaiming, ** Proviſions are ſo ſcarce!” 
— But, above all, I condemn the falſe humanity, 
which induces you to ſay many things in converſation 
which deſerve to ſtigmatize you with the charaQer 
of deceir. 

Hurmony. This is a weakneſsI confeſs But though 
my honour ſometimes reproaches me with it as a fault, 
my conſcience never does: for it is bythis very failing 
that | have frequently made the bittereſt enemies 
friends—Juſt by ſaying a few harmleſs ſentences, 
which, though a ſpecies of ſalſehood and deceit, yet, 
being ſoothing and acceptable to the perſon offended, 
| have immediately inſpired him with lenity and for- 
giveneſs; and then, by only repeating the ſelf-ſame 
lentences to his opponent, I have known hearts cold 
and cloſed to each other, warmed and expanded, as- 
every human creature's ovght to be. 


Enter ©:RVANT. 
Servant, Mr. Solus ; [Exit Servant. 
Miſs Spinſier. I cannot thick, Mr. Harmony, why 
you keep company with that old bachelor; he is a 
man, of all others on earth, I diſlike; and fo I am 
obliged to quit the room, though I have a thouſand 
things to ſay. [Exit angrily. 
Enter Sous. 
Har miny. Mr, Solus, how do you do? 
Solus | am very lonely at home; will you come 
and dine with me? | | 
Harmony. Now you are here, you hid better ſtay 
with me: we have no company; only my couſin Mits 
Spinſter and myſelf. | 


Selus. No, I muſt go home: do come to my 
houſe. 


Harmony. 


* — 8 PE EY 
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. d Nay, pray ſtay: what objeQion can you 
ve! | : | | 
Solus. Why, to tell you the truth, your relation, 
Miſs Spinſter, is no great favourite of mine; and 1 
don't like to dine with you, becauſe I don't-like her 
company. | | | 
Harmony. That is, to me, ſurprizing ! 
Solus. Why, old bachelors and old maids never 
agree: we are toe much alike in our habits: we 
know our own hearts ſo well, we are apt to diſcover 
every foible we would wiſh to forget, in the” ſymp- 
toms diſpl-yed by the other. Miſs Spinſter is pee- 
viſh, fretful and tireſome, and | am always in a fidget 
when I am in her company. 1 
. Harmony: How different are her ſentiments of you! 


for one cf her greateſt joys is to be in your company. 


[Solus farts and ſmiles] Poor woman! ſhe has, to 
fure, an uneven temper— LO I 

. Selus, No, perhaps Jam miſtaken, 

Harmony. — But | will aſſure you, I never fee her 

in halt ſuch good humour as when you are here: for 

I believe you ate the greateſt favourite ſhe has. 

- Selus, I am very much obliged to her, and I cer-. 


' tainly am miſtsken about her temper—Some people, 


if they look ever ſo croſs, are good-natured in the 
main; and I dare fay ſhe is ſo. Befides, ſhe never 
has had a huſband to ſooth and ſoften her diſpoſi;ion; 
and there ſhou'd be ſome allowance made for that. 

Harmony. Wiil you dine with us ? 

Solus. I don't care if Ido. Yes, I think 1 will. 
I'muſt however ſtep home firſt: but I'll be back in a 

uarter of an hour, — My compliments to Miſs Spin- 

for if you ſhould ſee her before I return. [ Exit. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Servant. My lady begs to know, Sir, if you haye 


invited Mr. Solus to dine? becauſe if you have, ſhe 
ſhall go out. [Exit Servant, 
Euler Miſs SpixsrER. 

Harmony. Yes, Madam, I could not help inviting + 


him; for, poor man, his own houſe is in ſuch u NS 
40T 
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for want of proper management, he cannot give a 
comfortable dinner himſelf. 


Miſs Spinfler, And ſo he muſt ſpoil the comfort of 
mine. 11 71 855 

Harmony. Poor man! poor man! after all the 
praiſes he has been laviſhing upon you. 

Miſs Spinfler. What praiſes ? - 

— I won't tell you; for you won't believe 
them. 

Miſs Spinfler, Yes, I ſhall. —Oh no—now TI recol- 
lect, this is ſome of your invention. 

Harmony. Nay, I told him it was 5 invention: 
for he declared you looked better Jaſt night, than any 
other lady at the Opera. 

Miſs Spinfler. No, this ſpunds like truth :—and 
depend upon it, though I never liked the manners of 
Mr. Solus much, yet— . 

Harmony. Nay, Solus has his faults. 

Miſs Spinfler. So we have all. 

Harmony, And will you leave him and me to dine 
by ourſelves ? 

Miſs Spinfler. Oh no, I cannot be guilty of ſuch 
ill manners, though I talked of it. Beſides, poor Mr. 
Solus does not come ſo often, and it would be wrong 
not to ſhew him all the civility we can. For my part, 
I have no diſlike to the man; and, if taking a bit of 
dinner with us now and then can oblige either you or 
him, I ſhould be to blame to make any objection. 
Come; let us go into the drawing-room to receive him. 

Harmony. Ay! this is right: this is as it ſhould 

: [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 4 Room at the Ledgings of Mr. 


IRWIN, 
Mr. lewin and Lady ELEA NOA Irwin diſcovered. 


Lady Eleanor, My dear huſband, my dear Irwin, 

I cannot bear to ſee you thus melancholy. Is this the 

joy of returning to our native country aſter a nine 
years baniſhment ? | 

Irwin. 
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. Irwin, Ves. For I.could beat my misfortunes, my 
wretched poverty with patience, in a land where our 
ſorrows. were ſhared by thoſe about us.; but here, in 
London, where plenty and eaſe ſmile upon every face; 
where, by birth you, claim diſtindion, and I' by. ſer- 
vices :—here to be in want, — to be obliged to take 
another name in ſhame of out oven, to tremble at 
the voice of cvery ſtranger, for tear he ſhould be a 
creditor, —to meet each old acquaintance with an 
averted eye, becauſe we would not feel. the pang of 
being ſhunned —Ta. have no reward for all this, even 
in a comfortable home; but there, to ſeg ous chil- 
dien looking up to me for that ſupport I have not in 
my power to give Can I, — can 1 love them and you, 
and not. be miſerable? . | 

Lady Eleanor. Ang zet I am not ſo. Andham 
ſure you will not doubt my love to you or them. 

Irwin. I met my uncle this morning, - and was 
mean enough to repeat my tequeſt to him he burſt 
into a & of laughter, and told me my diſtreſſes were 


the reſult of my ambition, in marrying the daughter 
of a nobleman, Who himſelf was too ambitiqus ever 


to pardon us. | 
Lady Ekaner. Tell me no more of what he ſaid.. 
Irwin, This was a day of trials: I ſaw your fa- 

ther too. 12 


Lady, Elranor, My father! Lord Norland 
Heaven! 

Iswvin, He paſſed me in his carriage. 

Lady Elzaner. I envy you the bleſſing of ſeeing 
him! Far, Oh !—Excuſe my tears—he is my father 
ſtill —How did he look ? 

ruin As well as he did at the time | uſed to 
watch hin from his houſe, to ſteal to you. —But [ 


am ſorry to acquaint you, that, to guard himſelf 


againſt all returning love for you, be has, I am in- 
formed, adopted a young lad, on whom he beſtows 
every mutk of that paternal affection, of which you 


lament the loſs. 


J. ady Elio nor. May the young man deſerve his ten- 
derneſs better than I have done - May he never wk 
| | obey 
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obey him May he be à comſort, and cheriſh his be- 
nefactot's declining years— And when his youthful 
paſſions teach him to love, may they not, like mine, 
teach hum di fobedience | | 


z 


Fnter a SH with u letter, 


Irwin, What is that letter??? g 

Servant. It comes from Mr. Placid, the ſervant 
who brought it, ſaid, and requires no anſwer. Exit. 

Irwin, It's ſtrange how T tremble at every letter 1 
Tee, as if I dreaded the contents. How poverty his 
wnnann'd me! [ofde}—I muſt tell you, my dear, 
that finding myſelf left this motuing withôùt a guinen, 
1 wrote to Mr. Placid to borrow a ſmall ſum. This 
is his anſwer : [reading the: ſuper ſcription] ** To Mr. 
Middteron” —Phat's right ;—he remembers the cau- 
tion Igave him. I had forgot herber I had, for my 
memoty is not fo good as it was. I did at even re- 
collect this hand, though it is ene I am ſo well ac- 
quainied with, and ought to give nie joy rather than 
ſorrow [Opens "the ) letter 'hiftily, reats, and lets it 
drop). Now I have not a friend on earth. 

*Lary Eleanor. Yes, you habe me. You forget: 
me. Fo nag 

Irwin, in a tranſport of grief. I would forget 
you—you—and all your children. 

Lady Eleaner. | would not loſe the remembrance 
of you, or of them, for all my father's fortune. 

Irwin, What am I todo? I muſt leave you! 1 
muſt go, I know not where! I cannot ſtay to ſee you 
periſh. [Takes bis bat, and is going 

Lady Eleanor, bolding him. here would you 
go? *Tis evening—'tis dark— Whither would you go 
at this time ? 

Irwin, difirafedly. I muſt confider what's to be 
done—and in this room my thoughts are too confined 
to reflect. | 

Lady Eleu nor. And are London ſtreets calculated 
for reflection? > Y 


Irwin, 
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Irwin. No ;—-for action.—-To hurry the faiat 


thought to reſolution. 


Lady Eleanor. You are not well— Your health has 
been lately impaired. —Your temper has undergone a 
change too l tremble leſt any accident. 

Irwin. What accident ? [Wildly] 

Lady Eleanor. I know your provocations from an 
ungrateful world: But deſpiſe it, as that deſpiſes you. 

Irwin. But for your ſake, I could. | 

Lady Eleanor, Then witneſs, Heaven ! Iam bappy. 
— Though bred in all the delicacy, the luxury of 
wealth and ſplendour ; yet I have never murmured at 
the change of fortune, while that change has made 
me wife to you, and mother of your children, x 

Irwin. We will be happy—if poſſible. But give 
me this evening to conſider what plan to fix upon. — 
There is no time to loſe ; we are without friends 
without money— without credit —Farewell for an 
hour.—I will ſee Mr. Placid, if I can; and though 
he have not the money to lend, he may, perhaps, 
give me ſome advice. 


Lady Eleanor. Suppoſe I call on Her? Women are 


niore conſiderate than men, and 


Irwin Do you for the beſt, and fo will I—Hea- 
vens bleſs you” | [Exeunt ſeparately. 


- ACT 
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ACT Il. 
SCENE I. 4 Coffee or Club. room at a Tavern, 


Enter Sir RoskRT RamBLe—and Mr. got Us and 


| Mr. PLacip at the oppoſite Side. 


+ Solus. Sir Robert Ramble, how do you do? 

Sir Robert. My dear Mr. Solus, | am glad to fee 
you. | have been dining by myſelf, and now come 
into this public room to meet with ſome good com- 


pany. - 


Solus. Ay, Sir Robert, you are now reduced to the 
ſame neceſſity which | ſrequen ly am—1 frequently am 
obliged to dine at taverns and coffee-houſes, for want 
of company at home. | 

- Sir Robert. Nay, I protet I am never happier 
than ina houſe like this, where a man may meet his 
friend without the inconvenience of form, either as a 


hoſt or a viſitor. 


Solus. Sir Robert, give me leave to introduce to 
you Mr. Placid: he has been many years abroad; 
but I believe he now means to remain in his own 
country for the reſt of his life. This, Mr. Placid, 
is Sir Robert Ramble. 


Sir Robert, to Mr. Placid Sir, I ſhall be happy in 


your acquà intance; and | aſſute you, it you will do 
me the honour to meet me now and then at this houle, 
you will find every ..thing very pleaſant. I verily be- 
lieve, tha ſince I loſt my wife, which is now about 
tive months ago, I verily believe I have dined here 
three days out of the ſeven | 

Placid, Have you ioſt your wiſe, Sit? And fs 
lately ? 

Sir Robert, with great indifference. Yes, Sir; 
about five months agoa—ls it not, Mr. Solus? You 
keep account of ſuch things better than I do. 

Solus, Oh! aſk me no queſtions about your wiſe, 
Sir Robert; if the had been mine, I would have had 
her to this moment. 


P acid. 


had —— — wo — =_ 
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Placid. What, wreſted her ſrom the gripe of 
death ? 

Sir Robert. No, Sir; only ſrom the gripe of the 
Scotch lawyers. . 

- Solus, More ſhame, far you. Shame! to wiſh to 
be divorced from a virtuous wiſe. 

Placid. Was that the cafe ? Divorced from a vir- 
tuous wife! I never heard of ſuch a circumſtance 
before. Pray, Sir Robert [very anxiouſly], will you 
indulge me, by'letting me know in what manner you 
were able to bring.about ſo great an event? 

Sir Robert. It ny appear ſtrange to you, Sir; 
but my wife and I did not live happy together.] 

Placid. Not at all range, Sir; I can conceive—l 
can conceive very well. | 

Solus. Ves; he can conceive that part to a nicety, 

Sir Robert. And fo, I was determined on a di- 


vorce. 
Placid, But then her character could not be unim- 


peached. | 
Sir Robert. Ves, it was, Sir. You muſt know, 
we were married in Scotland, and by the laws there, 


a wife can divorce her buſband for breach of fidelity; 


and ſo, though my wife's charaQer was unimpeached, 
mine was not, and ſhe divorced me. | 

Placid. Ard is this the law in Scotland? 

Sir Robert. It is. Bleſſed, bleſſed country ! that 
will bind young people together before the years of 
diſcretion—and, as ſoon as they have diſcretion to 
repent, will unbind them again! 

Placid. I wiſh I had been married in Scotland. 

Solus. But, Sir Robert, with all this boaſting, you 
muſt own that your divorce has greatly diminiſhed 
your fortune. | 

Sir Robert, taking Solus afide. Mr. Solus, you 
have frequently hinted at my fortune being impaired z 
hut l do not approve of ſuch notions being received 
abroad. ; | 

Solus I bes your pardon ; but every body knows 
that you have played very my tately, and have been 
a great lofer, and cv body Eno — Ks 

1 


„ 


— — 
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Sir Robert. No, Sir, every body does not know it, 
for I contradiR the report wherever 1 go. A man of 
faſhion does not like to be .reck6ned poor, ho more 
than he likes to be reckoned unhappy. We node of 
us endeayour to be happy, Sir, but merely fo be 
thought ſo; and for my part, I had rather be in a ſtate 
of miſery, andenvied for my ſuppoſed happineſs, than 
in - ſlate of happineſs, and pitied for niy ſuppoſed 

ery. | 

Solus. But confider, theſe misfortunes which I have 
juſt hinted at, are not of any ſetious nature, only 
ſuch as a few years ceconomy | 

Sir Nobert. Bat were my wife and her guardian to 
become acquainted with theſe little misfortunes, they 
would triumph in my embartaſiments. , 

Solus. Lady Ramble triunph ! [They foin Mr. 
Placid] She who was fo firmly attached to you, that 
I believe nothing but a camplia nce with your repeated 
requeſt to be ſeparated, Cauſed her to take the itep 
ſhe did. 3 WY 

Sir Robert. Yes, I believe ſhe did it to oblige me, 
and IT am very much obliged to ber. 

Selur. As good a woman, Mr. Placid —— _ 

Sir Robert. Very good—but very ugly. 

Selus. She is beautiful. | WO HG 

Sir Robert, 10 Solus. I tell you, Sir, ſhe is hideous. 
And then ſhe was grown fo inſufferably peeviſli. 

Solus. I never ſaw her out of temper, 

Sir Robert. Mr. Solus, it is very uncivil of you. to 
praiſe her before my face. Lady Rimble, at the time 
I parted with her, had every polkble fault both of 
mind and perſon, and fo I made love to other women 
in her preſence; told her blunily that J was tired of 
her; that“ I was very ſorry to make her unealy, 
© but that I could not love her any longer.“ —And 
was not that frank and open ? EF 

Solus. Oh! that I had but ſuch a wife as ſhe was! 

Sir Robert. | muſt own I loved her inyſelf when 


the was young. 


Solus. Do you call her old? 
| ' C2 Sin 
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Sir Robert. In years I am certainly older than the ; 
but the difference of ſex makes her a preat deal older 
than I am, For inftance, Mr. Solus, you have often 
tamented not being married in your youth; but if you 
had, what would you have now done with an old. 
wiſe, a woman of your own age ? 

Selus, Loved and cheriſhed her. ; 

Kir Rebert. What, in ſpi e of her loſs of beaw'y? 

Solus. When ſhe had loft her beauty, moſt likely 
ſhould have loſt my eye-ſight, ard have been blind to 
the wane of her charms. | 

Placid anxiouſly. But, Sir Robert, you were ex- 
paining to me—Mr, Solus, give me leave to ſpeak ro 
dir Robert—I feel myſelf particularly intereſted on 
this ſubject.— Ard, Sir, you were explaining to me— 

Sir Robert. Very true: Where did | leave off ? 
Oh! at my ill vſage of my Lady Ramble. Ves, 1 
did uſe her very ill, and yet the loved me. Many a 
time, when ſhe has ſaid to me, Sir Robert, Ideteſt 
your principles, ycur manners, and even your perſon,” 
often, at that very inſtant, I have ſeen a little ſparkle 
of a wiſh peep aut of the corner of ore eye, that bas 
called to me.“ Oh Sir Robert, how I long to m'ke 
vp wth you!“ TT” 

 Selus, % Mr. Tlucid. Do nat you wiſh that your 
wiſe had ſuch alittle ſparkle at the correr of one of 
her eyes? | | | 
Sir Robert, to Mr Placid, Sir, do you wiſh to be 
divorced ? | | 

Placid. | have no ſuch proſpect. Mrs. Placid is, 
faithful, and I was married in England. 

Sir Robert But if you have an unconquerable Cefire 
I to part, a ſ-parate maintenance will anſwer nearly 
| the ſame end—for if your Lady ard you will only lay 
| down the plan of ſeparation, and agree— 


| 
= Placid But, unfortunately, we never do agree ! 
it Sir Robert, Then ſpeak of parting as a thing you 
if dread worſe than death; and make it your daily 

[ prayer to her, that ſhe will never think of going from 


— 1 you she will determine upon it directly. 
1 Placid. 


» 
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Placid. I thank you; I'm: very much obliged to 
you; I thank you a thouſand times. r 
Sir Robert. Yes, I have ſtudied the art of teaſing a 
wile; and there is nothing vexes her ſo much as laugh- 
ing at her. Can you laugh, Mr. Placid? 
Placid. I don't know whether I can; I haye not 
laughed fince I married.—But, 1 thank you, Sir, for 
your inftruftions—l fincerely thank yo. 
Solus. And now, Sir Robert, you have had the 
good nature to teach this Gentleman how to get rid 
of his wife, will you have the kindneſs to teach me 


how to procure one? 


Enter Mr, IA WIN. 


| 27 Robert. Hah! Sare I know that Gentleman's 
ice | 
Selus, My Nephew! Let me eſcape his ſolicitati- 
ons [ Afide]J—Here, waiter! * [Exit. 
Placid. Irwin ! [Starting] Having ſent him a de- 
nial, I am aſhamed to fee hin. Aſide] Here, Mr. 
Solus ! | (Exit, following Mr. SoLvs.. 
Irwin, afide. More cool faces! My neceſſitous 
countenance clears even a club-room. | 
Sir Robert. My dear Captain Irwin, is it you? Yes, 
faith it is—Afﬀeer a nine years' abſence 1 moſt fincerely 
rejoice to ſee you. 3 
Irwin. Sir Robert, you ſhake hands with a cordi- 
ality I have not experienced theſe many days, and 1 
thank you. 8 2 
Fir Robert. But what's the matter? Vou ſeem to 
droop Where have you left your uſual ſpitits? Has 
abſence from your country changed your mannets? 
Irwin. No, Sir; but 1 find ſome of my country- 
men changed. ! fancy them leſs warm, leſs friendly 


than they were; and it is that which, perhaps, has 


this effect upon me. | ; 
Sir Robert. Am I changed? 
Irwin. You appear an exception. 
3 Sir 
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Sir Robert. And J aſſure you, that inflead of being 
grown more gloomy, 1 am even more gay than | was 
ſeven years ago; for then, I was upon the point of 
matrimony—but now, I am juſt relieved from its cares. 
 lrwin. I have heard as much. But | hope you 
have not taken ſo great an averſion to the marriage- 
ſtate, as never to marry again. x 

Sir Robert. Perhaps not; But then it muſt be to 
ſome rich heireſs. 

Irwin, You are right to pay reſpect to fortune. 
Money is a neceſſaty article in the marriage contract. 

Sir Robert, As to that—that would be no great 
objed at preſent, No, thank Heaven, my eſtates are 
pretty large ; I have no childien ; I have a rich Un- 
cle, excellent health, admirable ſpiritzs;—-and thus 
happy, it would be very ſtrange if | did not meet my 
old friends with thole ſmiles, which nevet for a mo- 
ment quit my countenance. 

Irwin. In the diſpenſation of the gifts of Providence, 
how few are found bleſt like you! [Sghing.] 

Sir Robert. And I aſſure you, my dear Mr. Irwin, 
it. gives me the moſt ſerious refleQions, and the moſt 
Gucere concern, that they are ne-. i 

Irwin. I thank you, Sir, moſt heartily: I thank 
you for mankind in general, and for myſelf in parti- 
cular For after this generous, unaffected declara- 
tion (with leſs ſcruple than I ſhould to any man in the 
world) | will own to you, that I am at this very time 
in the utmoſt want of an act of friendſhip. , 

Sir Robert, afide. And ſo am I—Now muſt I con- 
. {fs myſelf a poor man; or pals for an unſeeling one; 
and J will chooſe the latter. | Bozwing with great 
ceremony and coldneſs. Any thing that I can com- 
mand, is at your ſervice. 

Irwin, Cenfeunded and befitating. Why then, Sir 
Robert—l am almoſt aſhamed to ſay it—but circum- 
ſt irces have been rather unfavourable. —My wife's 
fither [offeding 14 ſmile} is not reconciled 10 us yet 
— My ſregimert is broke—My Uncle will not part with 
a farthing—Lady Elea nor, my wife, [wipes bis eyes] 
las been ſupported s yet, with ſome little degree of 

a tenderneſs, 
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tenderneſs, elegance; and—in ſhort, I owe a ſmall 
ſum which 1 am afraid of being troubled for; 1 want 
a trifle alſo for our immediate uſe, and if you would 
lend me a hundied pounds—though, upon my ho- 
nour, Il am not in a ſituation to fix the exact time 
when | can pay it. 

Sir Robert. My dear Sir, never trouble yourſelf 
about the time of paying it, becauſe it happens not to 
be in my power to lend it you. 

Irwin. Not in your power? I beg your pardon ; 
but have not you this moment been ſaying you are 
rich ? | | 

Sir Robert. And is it not very common to be rich 
without money? Are not half the town rich? And 
yet half the town has no money, I ſpeak for this 
end of the town, the Weſt end. The Squares, for 
inſtance, part of Piccadilly, down St. James's-ſtreet, 
and ſo home by Pall Mall. We have all, eſtates, 
bonds, drafts, and notes of hand without number ; 
but as for money, we have no ſuch thing belonging to 
us. 

Irawin. I fincerely beg your pardon, And be aſ- 
ſured, Sir. nothing ſhould have induced me to have 
taken the liberty I have done, but the neceflities of my 
unhappy family, and having underſtood by your own 
words, that you were in affluence. | 

Sir Robert. I am in affluence, I am, I am; but 
not in ſo much, perhaps, as my haſty, inconſiderate 
account may have given you reaſon to believe. I for- 
got to mention ſeveral heavy incumbrances, which 
you will perceive are great drawbacks on my fortune. 
As my Wife ſued for the divorce, I nave her for- 
tune to return; I have alſo two ſiſters to portion off 
—-a circumſtance I totally forgot. But, my good 
friend, though] am not in circumſtances to do what 
=p require, I will do ſomething that ſhall be better. 
u wait upon your father in law, (Lord Noland) and 


entreat him to ſorgive his daughter: and lam ſure he 
will if I afk him. | 


Irawin. Impoſſible. 


Sir 


a 
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Sir Robert. And ſo it is, now I tecollect: for he is 
nd other than the guardian of my late wife, and a re- 
queſt ſtom me, Will be received worſe than from any 
other perſon. —However, Mr. Irwin, depend upon 


it, that whenever I have an opportunity of ſerviag 


you, I will And whenever. you ſhall do me the 
favour to call upon me, | ſhall be heartily glad to ſee. 
you. If Tam not at home, you can leave your card, 
which, you know, is all the ſame, and depend upon 
it, I fh be extremely glad to ſee you or that, at 
ahy time. | [Exit. 

[rwin. Is this my native country? Is this the hot - 
pitable land which we deſcribe to ſtrangers ? No We 
are ſavages to each other ; nay worſe—The ſavage 
makes his fellow ſavage welcome; divides with him 
his hoinely fate; gives fb the beſt apartment his 
tut affords, and tries to huſh thoſe griefs that are con- 
fided in his boſom While in this civilized city, among 
my on countrymen, even among my brother officers 
if the army, and many of my neareft relations, ſo 
very civilized they are, I could not take the liberty to 
enter under one roof, without a ceremonious invita- 
tion, and that they will not give me. I may leave, 
miy card at their door, but as for me, or any one of 
mine, they would not give us a dinner; unleſs, in- 
deed, it was in ſuch a ſtyle, that we might behold 
with admiration their grandeur, and return ſtill more 
depreſſed, to our own poverty,—Caa I bear this treat- 
ment longer? No, not even for you, my Eleanor, 
And this [takes ot a piſtol] ſhall now be the only 
friend to whom I will apply—And yet I want the cou- 
rage to be a villain, | 


Enter Mr. Harmony, ſpeaking as he enters. 
[Irwin conteuts the piſtol inſtantly. J 


Harmeny, Let me fee half a dozth ngwipapers— 
Every paper of the day. NN 


Enter © 
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Enter WalTER. 


Waiter. That is about three dozen, Sir. 


Harmony, Get a couple of porters, and bring tem 
all, 


[He fits down ; they bring him papers, and be 
reads—Irwin flarts, fits down, leans his head on 
one of the tables, and ſhews various figns of un- 
eaſineſs ; then comes forward, 


Irwin. Am Ja man, a ſoldier ?—And a coward ? 
Yes, I run away, I turn my back on life—l forſake 
the poſt, which my commander, Providence. has 
allotted me, and fly before a banditti of rude misfor- 
tunes. Rally me, love, connubial and parental love, 
rally me back to the charge]! No, thoſe very affecti - 
ons ſound the retreat, [Sts down with the ſame em* 

Th . tions of diiſtraction as before. 

Harmony. That gentleman does not ſeem happy. 
] wiſh | had an opportunity of ſpeaking to WI 

| Afide, 

Irwin cemes forward and ſpeaks again. But Oh 
my wife, what will be your ſufferings when I am 
brought home to your wretched habitation !—And 
by my own hand! 

Hafnony. I am afraid, Sir, I engroſs all the news 
here. F Helding up the papers. 

Irwin, flill apart. Poor ſoul, how her heart will 
be torn ! 

Harmony, after looking fedſaſtly on him. Captain 
Irwin, tilt this moment I had not the pleaſure ot re · 
collecting you! Iris Mr, Irwin, is it not? 

Irwin, His mind deranged by his misfartunes, Ves, 
Sir: But what have you to fay to him mote than to 
a ſtranger? | 
' Harmony. Nothing more, Sir, than to apologize 
to you, for having addreſſed you juſt now in ſo fami- 
liat a manner, before | knew who you were; _ to 
| | aſſure 
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afſure you, that although I have no other knowledge 
of you, than from report, and having been once, I 
believe, in your company at this very houſe before 
you left England; yet, any ſervices of mine, as far 
as my abilities can reach, you may freely command. 

Irwin. Pray, Sir, do you live at the Welt end of 


the town? 


Harmony. Ido. 
Irvin, Then, Sir, your ſervices can be of no uſe 
to me. 
Harm ny. Here is the place where I live, here is 
my card. 
[Gives it to him. 
Irwin, And hete is mine. And now I preſume 
we have exchanged every at of friendthip, which the 
ftrict forms of etiquette, in this town, will admit of. 
Harmony. By no means, Sir, I affare you my 
profeſſions never go beyond my intentions ; and if 
there is any thing that I can ſerve you in 
Irwin. Have you no filters t6 portion off? no hady's 
fortune to return ? Or, perhaps, you will ſpeak to 
my wife's father, and entreat him to forgive Ins chiſd. - 
Harmony, On that ſubject you amy command me 3 
for! have the honour to be intimately acquainted 
with Lord Norland. ; 
Irwin. But is there no rea fon you may reeollect, 
« why yon would be the moſt unfſt perſon in the 
world to apply to him ?” 5 
Harmony, None. I Have been honoured with 
marks of his friendſhip for many years paſt ; and I do 
not know zny one who could, with leſs hazard of his 
reſentment, venture to name his daughter to him. 
ruin. Well, Sir, if you ſhould fee him two or 
three days hence, when I am ſet ont on a journey 1 
am going, if you will then ſay a kind word to him 
for my wife and chiidren, I'll thank you. 
Harmony I will go to him inſtantly. | 
[Going. 
Frwin. No, do not ſee him yet; ſtay till I am 
gone. He will do nothing till I am gone. 
Har mom, May Haft where you are going ? 
Irwin. 
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Irwin. No very tedious journey; but it is a cauntry, 
to = who go without. a proper paſſport, always 
fatal. | 

Harmony. Vl ſee Lord Norland to.night : pechaps- 
I may perſuade him to prevent your journey, III 
ſee him to-night, or early in the. morning, depend 
upon it. I am a man of my word, Sir; though. I 
muſt own I do live at the Weſt end of e | 

vit. 

Irwin. Sdeath, am IT become the ridicule of my 
fellow-creatures? or am I nat ia my fenſes ?—I know 
this is London—this houſe a tavern—I know I have a 
wife. Oh! *were better to be mad than to remember 
her! She has a father he is rich and proud—that I 
will not forget. But I will paſs his houſe, and ſend 
a malediQion as I paſs it—{furioufly]. No; breathe, 
out my laſt ſigh at his inhoſpitable door, and that figh 
ſhall, breatke—fprgiveyeſs. 

Exit. 


SCENE II. The Lodgings of Mr. IAwI. 


Enter Mrs. PLlAcID, followed by Lady Erzanor 
Irwin, | 


Ley, Elegner, I am aſhamed of the trouble I have 
given you, Mrs, Placid, It had been ſufficient to 
have ſent me home in your carriage; to attend me 
yourſelf was ceremonions. | | 

Mrs. Placid. My dear Lady Elearor, I was re- 
ſolved to come home with you, as ſoon as Mr, Placid 
defired I would not. NE ge F 6 

Lady Eleanor. Was that the cauſe of your polite» 
neſs? Jam forry it ſhould. vo | 

Mrs. Placid. Why ſorty? It is not proper he 
mould have his way in every thing. 

Lady Eleanor. Bur am afraid you ſeldom let him 
have it at all. | 

Mrs. Placid, Les, I do.— But where, my dear, is 
Mr. Irwin ? 

Lady 


- 
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Lady Eleanor, weeping. J cannot hear the name 
of Mr. Irwia without ſhedding tears: his health has 
been fo much impaired of late, and his ſpirits ſo bad 
—-ſometimes I even fear a failure in his mind. 

[Weeps again, 
Mrs. Placid. Is not he at home? 

Lady Eleanor, I hope he is [Goes to the fide of the 

ſcenes]. Tell your maſter, Mrs Placid is here. 


Enter Servant. 


— Oo TS — 


Servant. My maſter is not come in yet, Madam. 
Lady. Eleanor. Not yet? I am very ſorry for it ;— 
very ſorry indeed. | 
Mrs. Placid. Bleſs me, my dear, don't look thus 
pale. Come fit down, and I'll Ray with you till he 


returns, 
[Sits down herſelf. 

Lady Eleanrr. My dear, you forget that Mr. Pla- 
cd is in the carriage at the door all this time. 

Mrs, Placid. No, I don't. Come, let us fit and 
have half an hour's converſation, 

Lady Eleanor, Nay, I inſiſt upon your going to 
him, or deſiring him to walk in. 

Mrs. Placid. Now I think of it, they may as wel! 
drive him home, and come back for me. 


—— — * 
2 — 
, —ñ— ao — . « — 
- — _ — . —— — — —— _ * * * 5 


wo won - 


— — 


\ 


Enter Mr. PLacid. 


Why ſurely, Mr. Placid, you were very impatient ! 
I think you might have waited a few minutes longer. 
Placid. I would have waited, my dear, but the 
evening is ſo damp. | | 
Lady Eleanor. Ah! 'tis the evening, which makes. 
me alarmed for Mr. Irwin. 
Placid. Lady Eleanor, you are one of the moſt 


tender, anxious, and. affectionate wives I ever knew. 
| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Placid. There! Now he wiſhes he was your 
huſbind-- He admires the condat of every wife but 
his o, ard envievevery married man of his aequaint · 
ance. But it is very ungenerous'of you. | 

Placid. So it is, my dear; and not #t all conſiſtent 
with the law of retaliation ; for I am fure there is no 
one of my acquaintance who envies me, ; 

Mes. Plucid. Mr. Placid, your behaviour through- 
out this whole day has been ſo totally different to what 
it ever was before, that I am half reſolved to live no 
longer with you. | 

Placid, afide. It will do——ht will do. 

Lady Alen nor. Oh, my dear friends, do not talk of 
parting : how can you, while every bleffing ſmiles on 
your union? Evea I, who have ceaſon to regret mine, 
yet, while that load of grief, a ſeparation from Mr. 
Irwin, is but averted, I will think every other afflic- 
8 lupportable. [A loud rapping at the door.] That 
is he. | 

Mrs. Placid. Why, you ſeem ia raptures at his 
return. 

Lady Eleanor. I know no greater rapture. 


Enter Iuwtn pale, trembling, and diſordered. 


Lady Eleanor. My dear, you are not well, I ſee. 
Irwin. Yes.—[ Aſide to ber in anger Why do you 
ſpeak of it ? | 
Placid. How do you do, Irwin ? 
Irzoin. | am glad to ſee you. Horus. 
Mrs. Placid. But I am ſorry to fee you look to ill. 
Irwin. I have only been taking a glafs too much. 
[Lady Eleanor eweeps. 
Placid. Pſhaw ! Don't I know you never drink? 
Irwin. You are miftaken : I do when my wite is 
not by. I am afraid of her, 
Placid. Impoſſible. 
Irwin. What! To be aſraid of one's wife? 
Placid. No ; I think that very poſlible. 
| D Mes. 
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Mrs. Placid. But it does not look well when it is 
ſo; it makes a man appear contemptible, and a 
woman a termagant. Come, Mr. Placid, I cannot 
lay another moment. Good night. Heaven bleſs 
you! To Lady Eleanor ]—Good night, my dear Mr. 
Irwin; and now, pray take my advice and keep up 
your ſpirits. 

Irwin I will, Madam. [Shaking hands with Pla- 
cid ] And do you keep up your ſpirits. 
Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Placid. 


[Irwin ſhuts the door with care after them, and 
looks round the room as if he feared to be ſeen or 
overheard.} "0 


I am glad they are gone, I ſpoke unkird!y to you juſt 
now, did 1 nut? My temper is altered lately; and 
yet | love you. | | 5 

Lady Eleanor. | never doubted it, nor ever will. 

Iraein, If you did, you would wrong me; for 

there is not a danger I would not riſk for your ſake ; 
there is not an infamy | would not be branded with to 
make you happy, nor a puniſiment would not un- 
dergo, with joy, 'or your welfare. — But there is a bar 
to this z we are untorturately fo entwined together, 
ſo linked, fo tivetted, ſo ctuelly, painfully fettered 
to ach other, you cou'd not be Nappy unleſs I ſhared 
the ſelf ſame happineſs with you. — But you will learn 
tetter—now you are in London, and amongſt faſhi- 
onable wives; you muſ}. learn better. [Valls about 
and ſmiles, with a ghaſtly conntenance.] 

Lady Etearor. Do not talk, do not look thus wildly 
Indeed, indeed, you make me very uneaſy, 

Irwin. What! uneiſy when I come to bring you 
comior! ; and ſuch comtort os you have not experi- 
enccd for many a Cay? [Ie pulls ont a focbet-bonk,] 
Hue is a flieud in our neceltil y, —2 frienc tat brings 
a thouſand Friends; plents an —ne, not a n. 
eice. Fe takes fever Fah. from the book. and buts 
them into ber Lund. — de {aus at them, ther { reams.| 

* ' g | Lady 
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Lady Eleanor. Ah! 'Tis money. [Trembling.} 
Thele are Bank noies. 

Irwin. Huſh ! For heaven's ſake, huſh! We ſhall 
be diſcovered. [Trembling and in great perturbation. ] 
What alarms you thus? | 

Lady Eleanor. What alarms you? 

Irwin Do you fay I am frightened ? 

Lady Eleanor. A fight fo new has frightened me. 

Irwin, Nay, they are your own : by heaven, they 
are! No one on earth has a better, or a fairer right 
than you have. It was a laudable at by which | 
obtained tbem.— The parent-bird had forſook its 
young, and 1 but forced it back to perform the' right 
of nature. 

Lady Eleanor. You are inſane, I fear. No, no, I 
do not fear— I hope you are. | 


[A loud rapping at the flreet-dorr—He flarts, takes 
the notes from ber, and puts them haſlily into bis 
pocket.] 


Irwin. Go to the door yourſelf; and if 'tis any one 

who aſks for me, ſay I am not come home yet. 
[She goes out, then returns. 

Lach Eleanor. It is the perſon belonging to the 
houſe : no one to us. 

Irwin. My dear Eleanor, are you willing to quit 
London with me in about two hours time ? 

Lady Eleanor. Inſtantly. 

Irwin, Nay, not only London, but England. 


Lady Eleanor. This world, if you deſire it. To 
go in company with you, will make the journey plea- 


- fant; and all I loyed on earth would ſtiil be witn me. 
[rawin. You can, then, leave your father without 
regret, never, never to ſe: him more ? 


Lady Eleanor. Why ſhould I think on him, who: 


will not think of me ? [ Ieeps. 
[rawin. But our children —— 
Lady Eleansr. We are not to leave them behind? 


Irwin. One of them we muit ; but do not let that 
give you uneaſineſs, You know he has never lived 
D 2 | with” 
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with us ſince his infancy, and can not pine for the lofs 
of parents whom he has never known. 

Lady Eleanor. But | have known him. He was my 
firſt ; and, ſometimes, I think more cloſely wound 
around my heart, than all the reſt. The grief 1 felt 
on being forced to leave him when we went abroad, 
and the conſtant anxiety I have ſince experienced leſt 
he ſhould not be kindly treated, have augmented, I 
think, my tenderneſs. 

Frwin. All my endeavours to day, as well as every 
Other day, have- been in vain to find into. what part 
of the country his nurſe has taken him..— Nay, be 
not thus overcome with tears; we will (in ſpite of all 
my haſte to be gone) ſtay one more miſerable day 


here, in hopes to procure intelligence, ſo as to take 


him with us; and then ſmile with contew-pt on all 
we leave behind. FExeunt. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT» 


ACT 
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er ur 
SCENE I. A Library at Lord NokLand's. 


Enter Lord No LAND, followed by Mr. Harmony, 


Lord Norlanl, in anger. I tell you, Mr. Har. 
mony, that if an indifferent perſon, one on whom | 
had never beſtowed a favour in my life, were tg 
offend me, it is in my nature never to forgive. Ca 
I then forgive my own daughter, my only child, o 
whom I heaped continually marks of the moſt affe 
tionate fondneſs ? Shall ſhe dare to offend me ia th 
tenderec point, and you dare to ſuppoſe I wil 
pardon her ? ; | 

Harmony. Your child, conſider, 

Lord Morland. The weakeſt argument you can 
uſe. As my child, was not the moſt bound to obey 
me ?' As my child, ought ſhe not to have ſacrificed 
her own happineſs to mine? Inſtead of which, mine 
has been yielded up for a whim, a fancy, a fancy to 
marry a begegat ; and as ſuch is her choice, let. her 
beg with him, 

Harmony. She does by me 5—pleads hard for 
your forgivenels, 5 

Lerd Vorland. Tf 1 thouzht ſhe dared to ſend a 
meſſage to me, though dictated on her knees, the 
ſhould find that the had not yet felt the full force of 
my reſentment. | 

Harmony. What could you do more:? 

Lord No- land. | bave done nothing yet. At 
preſent, I have only abandoned her ;—but I can 
perſecute. | 

Harmony. I have no doubt of it: and, that I 
may not he the means of agoravating . your diſſ lea. 
ſure, .| afſire you, that what | have now ſais has 
been entirely from myſelſ, without any deſire of hers; 
and, at the ſane time, I give you my promiſe, I 
will never preſume to intrude he ſubject again. 

F D 3. Lira 
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Lord Norland, On this condition (and on no 
other) J forgive you now. | 

Harmony. And now then, my Lord, let us paſs 
from thoſe who have forfeited your love, to thoſe 
who poſſeſs it.— I heard ſome time ago, but 1 never 
pieſumed to mention it to you, that you had adopted 
a young man as your fon ? 

Lord Norlanl. A young man!” Pihaw !— 
No ; a boy—a mere child, who fell in my way by 
accident, 


Harmory. A chance child! Ho! ho II un- 
derſta nd you. 


Lerd Nurland. Do not jeſt with me, Sir, do I 
look 


Harmony, Yes, you look as if you would be 
aſhamed to own it, if you had one. 

Lord Nerland, But this boy Jam not aſhamed 
of :—he.is a favourite—rather a favourite.—I did 
not like him fo well at firſt ;—bur cuſtom, —and 
having. a poor Creature entirely at one's mercy, one 
begins to love it merely from the idea of What 
would be its fate if one did not? 
| Harmony, Is he an orphan then? 

Lord Verla nd. No. 


Han. You have a friendſhip for bis pa- 
rents? 
Lord Nor land. I never ſaw the father : his mother 
I had a friendſhip for once, at [ Sighting. 
Harmony. Ay, while the huſband was away. 
Lord Norland. 1 tell you no. [wiolently;—But 
aſk no more queſtions. Who his parents ate, is a 
fecret, which neither he, nor any ore (that is now 
living) knows, except myſelf ; nor ever ſhall. 
Harmony. Well, my Lord, ſince 'tis your plea- 
ſure to conſider him as your child, I fincerely wiſh 
you may experience more duty from him than you 
have done from your daughter, 
Lord Nerland. Thank Heaven, his diſpofition is 


not like het's.— No: [very much impaſſiened] | 


have 
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have the joy to ſay, that never child was ſo unlik 
its mother, | 

Harmony, flarting. How! His mother! 

Lerd Norland. Confuſion !—what have I faid ?— 
Jam aſhamed—— 

Harmony. No,—be proud. 

Lord Norland. Of what? 

Harmony. That you have 2 lawful heir to all 
your riches ; proud that you have a grandſon. 

Lord Norland. | would have concealed it from 
all the world; I wiſhed it even unknown to myſelf. 
And let me tell you, Sir, (as not by defign, but 
through my inadvertency, you are become acquainted 
with this ſecret) that, if ever you breathe it to a 
ſingle creature, the boy fhall anſwer for it; for, 
were he known to be her's, though he were deater 
to me than evet he was, | would turn him from my 
houſe, and caſt him from my heart, as I have done 
her. | 

Harmony. I believe you ;—and in compaſhon to 
the child, give you my folemn promiſe never to e- 
veal who he is. I have heard that thoſe unfortunate 
paren's left an infant behind when they went abraad, 
and that they lament him as loſt. Will you (@is:y 
my curioſity, in what manner you ſought and found 
him out ? 

Lord Norland. Do you ſuppoſe I ſearched ſor 
him ? No ;—he was forced upon me. A woman 
followed me, about eight years ago, in the kelds 
adjoining to my country ſeat, with « half ſtarved boy 
in her hand, and aſked my charity for my gtand- 
child: the impreſſion of the word, made me turn 
round in voluntarily; and caſting my eyes upon him, 
I was 1ejoiced, not to find a feature of his mother's. 
in all his face; and I began to feel ſomething like 
pity for him. In ſhort, be caught ſuch faſt hold by 
one of my fingers, that | aſked him careleſsly © if he 
would go home and live with me?” On which, be 
anſwered me ſo willingly © Ves, I took him at his 
word, 


Harmony. 
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Harmony, And did never your regard for him, 
plead in his mother's behalf? 

Lord Nor land. Never. For, by Heaven, I would 
as ſoon forgive the robber who met me laſt night at 
my own door, and, holding a piſtol to my breaſt, 
took from me a ſum to a conſiderable amount, as I 
would pardon her. | . 

Harmony. Did ſuch an accident happen to you? 

Lord Vorland. Have you not heard of it ? 

Harmony No. | | 

Lord Norland. It is amazing we cannot put a 
ſtop to ſuck depredations. 

Harmony. Proviſions are ſo ſcarce ! 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Miſs Wooburn, my Lord, if you ate 
not engaged, will come 2nd fit an hour with you. 

Lord Norland, I have no company but what the 
is pei fectly acquainted with, and ſhall be glad of her 
vice [Exit Servant, 

Harmony, You forget I am a Rranger, and my 
preſence may not be welcome. | | 

Lird MWorland. A ſtranger ! What, to my ward? 
to Lady Ramble? for that is the name which cuſtom 
would authoriſe her to keep ; but ſuch courteſy ſſie 
difd.ins, in con:empt of the unworthy giver of the 
title, . | 
Har mony. I am intimate with Sir Robert, my 
Lord; and though I acknowledge that both you and 
his lady have cauſe for complaint, yet Sir Robert has 
till many virtues. 

Lord Norland. Not one. He is the moſt vile, 
the mol. deteſtable of charaters. He not only con- 
tradicted my willin the whole of his conduct, but 
he ſeldon met me that he did not give me ſome per- 
ſonal aijront 

Har mony. It is, however, generally held better 
to be uacivil in a perſon's preſence; than in his ab- 
ſence. | 

Lord Narland. He was uncivil to me in every 
reſp-Ct. | 

Hurmony, That I will deny; for I have — 

ir 
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Sir Robert, in your abſence, ſay fuch things in your 


Praife !— | 

Lord Norland, Indeed! 

Harmony. Moſt aſſuredly. ; 

Lord Morland. I wiſh he had ſometimes done me 
the honour to have ſpoken politely to my face. 4 

Harmony. That is not Sir Robert's way ;—he is 
no flatterer, But then, no ſooner has your back 
been turned, than I have heard bim laviſh in your 
praiſe. 

Lord Norland. I muſt own, Mr. Harmany, that 
I never looked upon Sir Robert as incorrigible. I 
could always diſcern a ray of underſtanding, and a 
beam of virtue through all his faibles; nor would 1 
have urged the divorce, but that I found his wife's 
ſenſibility could not bear his negle& ; and even now, 
notwithfianding her endeavour to conceal it, ſhe pines 
in ſecret, and laments her hard fortune, All my 
hopes of reſtoring her health ref on one proſpeQ— 
that of finding a man worthy my recommendation for 
her ſecond huſband, and, by creating a ſecond paſ- 
fion, expel the firſt.— Mr. Harmony, you and I have 
been long acquainted—T have known your diſpoſi- 
tion from your infancy—Now, if ſuch a man as you 
were to offer— | 

Harmony. You flatter me. 

Lord Nerland. I do not, —Would you venture to 
become her huſband ? 

Harmony. I cannot ſay J have any particular de- 
fire ; but if it will oblige either you or her, for m 
part, I think the ſhort time we live in this 
world, we ſhould do all we can to oblige each 
other. 

Lord Narland, I ſhould rejoice at ſuch an union 
myſelf, and I think I can anſwer for her. —You per- 
mit me then to make overtures to her in your 
name ? 

Harmony, conſidering. This is rather a ſerious 
Piece of buſtneſs- However, I never did make 
a difficulty when I wiſhed to oblige a Rb 

tacre 
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there is one proviſo, my Lord; I muſt firſt mention 
it to Sir Robert, 


Lord Norland, Why ſo? 


Harmony. Becauſe he and I have always been 
very intimate friends; and to marry his wife, with- 
out even telling him of it, will appear very uncivil. 

p ord Norland. Do you mean then to aſk his con- 
ent! | 

Harmony, Not abſolutely his conſent ; but! will 
inſinuate the ſubje& to him, and obtain his approba- 
tion in a manner ſuitable to my own ſatisfaction. 

Lerd Nor land. You will oblige me then if you will 
ſee bim as early as poſſible ; for it is reported he is 
going abroad. | 

armony, I will go to him immediately ;—and, 
my Lord, I will do all in my power to oblige you, Sit 


Robert and his Lady; [debut as to obliging 
myſelf, that was never one of my conſiderations. 


[Exit. 
Enter Miſs Woonenn. 


Lord Norland, I am ſorry to fee you thus; you 
have been weeping? Will you ſtill lament your ſepa- 
ration from a cruel huſband, as if you had followed 
a kind one to the grave? h 

Miſs Worburn, By no means, wy Lord. Tears 
from our ſex are not always the reſult of grief ; they 
are frequently no more than little ſympathetic tributes 
which we pay to our fellow-beings, while the mind 
and the heart are ſteeled againſt the weakneſs which 
our eyes indicate. | 


Lord Vorland. Can you ſay, your mind and heart 
are ſo ſteeled? Ns 

Miſs Wooburn, I can: My mind is as firmly fixed 
againſt Sir Robert Ramble, as at our firſt acquaint- 
ance it was fixed upon him. And | ſolemnly pro- 
teſt . 

Lord Norlund. To a man of my age and obſerya- 
tion, pro'celtations are vain, Give me a proof that 
you have rooted him from your heart. 

Miſs Waorburn. Any proof you require, I will 
give you without a moment's heſitation, 


Lord 


11 
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Lerd Norland. I take you at your word; and de- 
fire you to accept a Gentleman, whom I ſhall recom- 
mend for your ſecond huſband. [Miſs Wooburn 
flarts]—You ſaid you would not hefitate a moment. 

Miſs Woburn. I thought I ſhould not but this 
is ſomething ſo unexpected | 

Lord Norland You break your word then, and 
fill give cauſe for this ungrateful man, to ridicule 
your fondneſs for him, | 

Miſs Wooburn. No, I will put an end to that hu- 
miliation z and whoever the Gentleman is whom you 
mean to propoſe — Vet, do not name him at preſent 
— but give me the ſatisfaction of keeping the promiſe 
] have made to you (at leaſt for a little time) without 
exactly knowing how far it extends; for, in return, 
I have a promiſe to aſk from you, before I acquaint . 
you with the nature of your engagement. 

Lord Norland. I give my promiſe, Now name 
your requ=it, | 
Miſs Mooburn. Then, my Lord, [hefitating and 
confuſed) —the law gave me back, upon my divorce 
from Sir Robert, the very large fortune which I brought 
to him. I am afraid, that in his preſent circumſtances, * 


to enforce the ſtrict payment of this debt, would very 
much embarrals him. | 


Lord Norland, What if it did? 


Miſs Worburn. It is my entreaty to you (in whoſe 
hands is inveſted the power to demand this right of 
Iiw) to lay my claim aſide for the preſent. ¶ Lord Not- 
land rs to ſpeak] I know, my Lord, what you are 
going to ſay; I know Sir Robert is not n, but I 
can never forget that he has been my huſbind. 

Lord Norland. Lo thew my gratitude- tor your 
compliance with the requeſt I have juſt made you, 
[ Goes 10 a table in the library} here is the bond by 
which lam impoweret to ſeize on the greateſt part of 
his eſtates in right of you: take the bond into your 
own poſſeſſion till your next huſband demands it of 
vou; and by the time you have called him huſband 
fora d weeks, this tenderneſs, or delicacy to Sir 
Kobect, will be worn away. 


Euter 


— —— — — —— — f — — 
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Enter Harmony, hbaſlily, 
| Harmony. My Lord, I eg pardon ; but I forgot 


to mention | £3 

Miſs Woburn. Oh, Mr. Harmony, I have not 
ſeen you before I know not when : 1 aw particularly 
happy at your calling juſt now, for I kave—[hefitat- 
ing} a little favour to alk of you. 

Har mony. it it were a great favour, Madam, you 
might command me. f 

Miſs Mooburn. But—my Lord, I beg your pardon 
—but the favour I have to afk of Mr. Harmony. 
muſt be told to him in private. 

Lord Nerland. Ohl I am fure I have not the leaſt 
objection to you and Mr. Harmony having a private 
conference. I'll leave you together. Harmony ap- 
pears embarraſſed.) You do not derange wy buhnefs 
In be back in a ſhort time. [ Exit. 

Miſs Wieburn, Mr. Harmony, you ate the very 
man on earth I moſt wanted to fee, [Harmony bows ]- 
I know the kindneſs of your heart, the liverality of 
your ſentiments, and I wiſh to repote a charge to 
your truſt, very near to me indeed but you mult be 
fecret, 8 

Harmony. When a Lady repoſes a truſt in me, I 
ſhould not be a man if 1 were not. 

Miſs Weoburn, I muſt firſt inform you, that Lord 
Norland has juit drawn from me a promiſe, that 1 
will once more enter into the marriage-(tate ; and 
without knowing to whom he intends to give me, I 
will keep my promiſe But it. is in vain to ſay, that, 
though I mienn all duty and fidelity to my ſecond hul- 
band, I ſhall not experience moments when my 
thoughts— wil wander on my firſt. 

Harmony, flarting, Hem !—-Hem !—-[To her 
Indeed ? 

Miſs Weooburn. I muſt always rejoice in Sir Ro- 
bert's ſucceſſes, and lament over his misfortunes. 

Harmony, It that is all— | 

Miſs 
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Miſs Meal urn. No, I would go one ſtep further : 
Harmony farts again] I would ſecure him from 
thoſe misfortunes, which to hear of, will diſturb my 
peace of mind. I know his fortune has ſuffered very 
much, and I cannot, will not, place it in the power 
of the man, whom my Lord Norland- may point out 
for my next marriage, to diſtreſs him farther. —This is 
the writing, by which that Gentleman may claim the 

art of my fortune from Sir Robert Ramble, whichis 
in landed property; carry it, my dear Mr. Harmony, 
to Sir Robert inſtantly ; and tell him, that in ſeparat- 
ing from him, I meant only to give him liberty ; not 
make him the debtor, perhaps the priſoner of my 


future huſband. 2 


Hlarnony. Madam, I will moſt undoubtedly take 
this bond to my friend; but will you give me leave to 
fuggeſt to you, that the perſon on whom you beſtow 
your hand, may be a little ſurp:iſed to find, that 
while he is in poſſeſſion of you, Sir Robert is in the 
poſſeſſion of your fortune? 

* Miſs Wooburn, Do not imagine, Sir, that I ſhall 
marry any man, without fiſt declaring what I have 


done—l only wiſh at preſent it ſhould be concealed 


from Lord Norland—When this paper is given, as I 
have required, it cannot be recalled ; and when that 
is paſt, I ſhall divulge my conduct to whom l pleaſe ; 
and firſt of all, to him, who ſhall offer me bis ad- 
dreſſes. 

Harmony. And if he is a man of my feelings, his 
addreſſes will be doubly importunate for this proof of 
liberality to your former huſband. —But are you ſure, 


that in the return of this bond, there is no ſecret af- 


fection, no latent ſpark of love? 

Miſs Weieburn. None. I know my heart; and if 
there was, I could not aſk you, Mr. Harmony (nor 
any one like you), to be the meſſenger of an imprudent 
paſſion, Sir Robert's yanity, I know, may cauſe 
him to judge otherwiſe; but undeceive him; let him 


know this is a facrifice to the golden principles of duty, 


and not an offe1iing to the tinſelled ſhrine of love. 


E Enter 


© 1 
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Enter Lord Nokuand. 


| Put up 'the bond Harmony conceals it] 
Lord een Well, my dear, have you made your 


Miſs Mooburn. Yes, wy Lord. 

' Bord Norland. And haus he granted it? 

Harmony. Yes, my Lord. I am going to grant it. 

Lerd Vorland. I ſincerely wiſh you both joy of 
this good undetſtanding between you. But, Mr. Har- 
m_ Lin a abba are not you going to Sir Ro- 

rt | 

Hurmony. Yes, my Lord, I am going this mo- 
ment. ; 1 L 

Lord Norland. Make haſte then, and do not forget 
your etrahd. £ 3 

Harmony. No, my Lord, 1 fha'n't forget my er- 
rand; it wort flip my memory Good morning, my 
Lord— good morning, Madam. | Brit. 

Lord Norland. Now, ny dear, as you and Mr, 
Harmony ſeem to be on ſuch excellent terms, I think 
I may venture to tell you (if he has not yet told you 
himſelf), that he is the man, who is to be your huſ- 
band. ON 1 

Miſs Woburn. ' He ! Mr. Harmony !—--No, my 
Lord, he has not told me; ana I am confident: he 
never will. n 1 

Lord Nerland. What makes you think ſo? 

NMI IVooburn. Beeauſe—becauſe—he muſt be ſen- 
ſible he would not be the man ſhould ctiooſe. 

Lord Noarland. And where is' the woman who mar- 
tries the man the would chooſe? You are reverſing the 
order of ſociety'z men, only, have the right of 
choice in marriage. Were women permitted theirs, 
we ſhould have handſome beggars allied to our no- 
Lleſt families, and no-ſach object in our whole iſland 
as an old maid, 1 

' Miſs Woburn. But being denied that choice, why 

orbid to remain as I am? E 

Lord 
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Lard Nerdand. What aye, you. nom? Nei hee a 
widow, a maid, nor a, wife. 16 I could fix a term 
to your preſent ſtate, I ſhould not be thus anxious to 
place you in anathes. 4 | 

Mifs. Weobuxn, | am pes ſectly acquainted: with, your 
ſriendly matives, and. feel: the full. foreq of you ad- 
vice. I thereſote renew: my promiſe—agd. althopgh 
Ade. Hama (in. reſps@ to the marriage ſtate). is as 
little to my wiſhes as any mas om eatth, I will never- 
tbeleſy endeavour whatever fGruggles. it may. coll me 
to bs ta bim, if he prefers his ſuit, a dutiſul, en 
odedlent bus, for a lowing wife, that l can never be 
18416. 2 
a TEA [Exeunt ſeverdliy. 


SCENE, An /#gartment at Sir RoztxT Rau- 
„ 27s. 


Enter Sir RokxE ar and My. HanMoNyY. N 


Sir Robert. I thank you for this viſit. 1 was un- 
determined what ta do with, myſelf, Your campany 
has determined we te fray at home. 1 

Haram. 1 ve wh a Geatlemag joſt now, Sig 
Robert, and yau were the ſubject of our conver ſation. 

Sin Raber i. Had it been a Lady, IL fliould be anxi- 
aus to know: what the ſaid. X | 

Harmony. I have been with a Lady likewiſe ; aud 
ſhe made you the ſubject of het difourks. 

Sir Rubert But was: ſhe handfqure 2 

Harmony. Very hangſawe. 

Sin Robert. My dear ſellem, what is her name ? 
What did the ſay, and where may l meet with her. 

Harmony. Her name is Woeobyrn. | 

Sir Robert. That is the name of my late wife. 

Hlarmeny. It is her I mean, 


E 2 Sa. 
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Sir Robert. Zounds, you had juſt put ny ſpirits 
into a flame, and now you throw cold water all over 
me. 

Harmony. I am forty to hear you fay fo, for Ie me 
from her this moment; and what do you think is the 
preſent ſhe has given me to deliver to you ? | 

Sir Robert. Pſhaw ! I want no preſents. Some 
of my old love letters returned, I ſuppoſe, to remind 
me of my incogltancy ? | | 

Harmony. Do not underya've her generofity : this 
is her preſent ;—this bond, which has power to take 
from you three thouſand a year, her right. | 

Sir Robert. Ah! this is a preſent indeed. Are you 
fure you ſpeak truth? Let me look at it: Sure my 
eyes deceive me No, by Heaven it is true! { Reads] 
The very thing I wanted, and will make me perfeQ!y 
happy. Now I'I| be generous gain; my bills ſhall 
be paid, my gaming debts cancelled, poor Irwin ſhall 
ind a friend z and I'll ſend her as pretty a copy of 
verſes as ever | wrote in my life. 

Hur mony, Take care” how you treat wich levity s 
woman of her elevated mind. She charged me to 
aſſure you, that love had no ſhare whatever in this 
aQ, but merely compaſſion to the embarraſſed ſtate of 
your affairs.” | | 5 

Sir Robert. Sir, ] would have you to know, I am 
no object of compaſſion, However, a Lady's favour 
one cannot return; and fo, I'll keep this thing. 

[ Puts it in bis pocket, 

Harmony. Nay, if your circumſtances are different 
from what ſhe imagines, give it me back, and I wil] 
return it to her. | 

Sir Robert. No, poor thing! it would break her 
heart to ſend it back—No, Ill keep it—She would 
never forgive me, were I to ſend it back, I'll keep 
it. And ſhe is welcome to attribute her concern for 
me to what the pleaſes. But ſurely you can fee—you 
can underſtand But Heaven bleſs her for her love! 
and would love her inreturn—if I could. 

Harmony, You would not walk thus, if you had 
ſeen the frm dignity with which ſhe gave me that 

paper 
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paper = Aſfure him,“ ſaid the, 5 5 « Ou which 
fe&ion cames along with it, but merely a duty which 
Lowe him, to protect him from the humiliation of 
being a debtor to the man whom I am going to 
marry. 

Sir * [With ile utmeſt emotion.) Why, ſhe- 
is nat going to be married again! | 

Harmony. I believe fo. 

Sir Rabext, But ate you ſure of it; Sir ? Are your 
ſure of it ? 

Harmony. Both ſhe and her guardian told me fo. 

Sir Robert. That guardian, my Lord Norland, is 
one of the baſeſt, vileſt of men. I tell you What, 
Sir, Il reſent this uſage. 

Harmony. Wherefore — As to bis being the means 
of \ bringjog about your ſeparation, in thathe.obliged 


Sir Rabert. Yes, Sic, he did, he certainly did ;— 
but though I am not the leaft offended with hun on 
that head (for at that I rejoice), yet I will reſeat his 
diſpoſing of her a __— time. 

Harmany. And wh 

Sir Robert. Becauſe, faule regard as I have for her: 
myſolf, yet no other man ſhall dare to treat her fo ill, 
as | have done. 

Harmony. Do not fear it—Her- next huſband will. 
be a man, who, I can-fafely ſay, will never inſult, 
or even offend her; but ſooth, indulge, asd make 
her happy. 

ir Robert. And do you dare to tell me, that her 
next buſband ſhall make her happy? Now, that is 
worſe than the other—No, Sir, no man ſhall ever. 
have it to ſay he has made her either happy or mi- 
ſerable, but myſelf, 

Harmony. | know of- but one way to prevent i it. 

Sir Robert. And what is that ? 

Harmony. Pay your addreſſes to her, and marry. ber 
again yourſelf, 

Sir Robert. And I wouls; rather than ſhe ſhould : 


be happy with any body elſe. The devil take me if I: 
would not, 


E.3 Harmany.. 
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— 


Harneny. To ſhew that I am wholly diſintereſted 
in this affair, I will carry her a letter from you if you 
like, and fay all | can in your behalf. 

Sir Robert. Ha, ha, ha! Now, my dear Har- 
mony, you carry your good-natured ſimplicity too. 
far. However, | thank you, I ſincerely thank you— 

But do you imagine I ſhould be ſuch a blockhead, as 

to make love to the ſame woman I made love to ſeven 

years ago, and who for the laſt fix years I totally neg- 

lected ? | | 

Harmony. Yes: for if. you neglected her ſix years, 
ſhe will now be a novelty, | 

Sir Robert. Egad, and ſo ſhe will, You are right. 

Harmony. But being in poſſeſſion of. her fortune, 
you can be very happy without her. | 

Sir Robert, Take her fortune back, Sir. [Taking 
the bond from bis pocket and offering it to Harmony] 
I would ſtarve, | would periſh, die in poverty and 
infamy, rather than owe an obligation to a vile, perfi- 
dious, inconſtant woman. 

Harmony. Conſider, Sir Robert, if you inſiſt on my 
taking this bond back, it may fall into the huſband's 
hands. 

Sir Robert. Take it back I inſiſt upon it. [Gives 
it to him, and Harmony puts it up] 1 9 Mr. Har- 
mony, depend on it, Lord Norland ſhall hear from 
me, in the moſt ſerious manner, for his interference 
—-| repeat, he is the vileſt, the moſt villanous of 
men. 

Harmony. How can you ſpeak with ſuch rancovr 
cf a nobleman, who ſpeaks of you. in the higheſt 
'tezms ? 

Sir Robert. Does he, *faith ?. 

Harmony. He owns you have ſome ſaults. 

Sir Robert. | know I have. X 

Harmony, But he thinks your good qualities are 
numbet leſs. 

Sir Robert. Now dam'me, if ever I thought ſo ill 
of him, as I have appeared to do !—But who is the 
intended 
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intended huſband, my dear friend? Tell me, that I 
may laugh at him, and make you laugh at him. 


Harmony. No, I am not inclined to. laugh at him. 
Sir Robert. Is it old. Solus? 


Harmony, No. | 

Sir Robert. But Iwill bet you a wager it is ſome- 
body equally ridiculous. 1 

Harmony. | never bet. 

- Sir Robert. Solus is mad for a wife, and has been 
praiſiog mine up to the heavens ; you need ſay no 
more ; I know it is he. | 

Harmony. Upon my honour, it is not. However, 
cannot diſcloſe to you at preſent the perſon's name; 
I muſt firſt obtain Lord Norland's permiſſion. 

Sir Robert, | ſhall aſk you no more. I'll wri:e to 
her—ſhe will tell me ;—or, I'll pay her a viſit, and 
aſk her boldly n:yſelf. Do you think [anxioufly]— 
do you think ſhe would ſee me 

Harmony, You can but try. 


Enter SERvanrt. 


Servant, Mr. Solus. ; 
Sir Robert. Now I will find out the ſecret inmedi- 


ately.—]I'll charge him with being the intended huſ- 
band. 


Harmony. | will not ſtay to hear you. 


Enter SoLvs. 


Mr. Solus, how do you do? Jam extremely ſorry 
that my engagements take me away as ſoon as you 


enter. [Exit Harmony running, io avoid an explana- 
tion. | 


Solus. Sir Robert, what is the matter ? Has any 


thing ruffled you? Why, I never ſaw you look more 
out of temper, even while you were married. 


Sir 
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Sir Robert. Ah ! that I had never married ! never 
known what marriage was! for, even at this moment, 
I feet ics tormeats in my heart. 

Solus. I have often heard of the torments of ma 
trimony; but I conceive, that at the worſt, they are 
nothing more than a kind of violent tickling, which: 
will force the tears into your eyes, though at the 
ſame time you are burſting yeur ſides with laughter, 

Sir Robert. You have defined marriage too favour=- 
@bly ; there is no laughter in the ſtate : all is melans- 
choly, all gloom. 

Soles. Now I think marriage is an excelfent re- 
medy for the ſpleen. I have known « Gentleman at- 
a feaſt receive an affront, diſguiſe his rage, flep home, 
vent it all upon his wife, return to his companiens, 
and be as good company as if nothing had happened.. 

Sir Robert. But ever the neceſfary expences of a 
wife ſhould alarm you. | 

Solus. | can then retrench ſome. of my own. Oh! 
my dear Sir, a married man has ſo many delightful 
privileges to what a bachelor has !—An old Lady 
will introduce her daughters to you in a diſhabille— 
« It does not ſignify, my dears, it's a married man 
One Lady will ſuffer you to draw on her glove— 
« Never mind, it's a married man”—Another will 
permit you to pull on her flipper; a third will even 
take you into her bed chamber Pfhaw, it's notbing- 
but a married man.“ 

Sir Robert, But the weight of your fetters will 
overbalance all theſe joys. 

Solus. And 1 cannot ſay, notwithſtanding you are 
relieved from the bond, that I ſee much joy or bright 
neſs here. 

Sir Robert. I am not very well at preſent ; I have 
the headach ; and, if ever a wife can be of comfort 
46 her huſband, it muſt be when he is indiſpoſed.. A. 
wife, then, binds up your head, mixes-your-powders, 
bathes your temples, and hovers about, in a way that 
is moſt endearing; 


Solus. 
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Solus. Don't ſpeak of it; I long to have one hover 
about me. But I will—-l am Tad 2X I will, 
before I am a week older. Don't ſpeak, don't at- 
tempt to perſuade me not. Your deſcription has re- 
newed my eagerneſs—/ will be married. 

Sir Robert. And without pretending not to know 
who you mean to make your wite, I tell you plainly, 
it is Miſs Wooburn, it is my late wife.— I know you 
have made overtures to my Lord Norland, and that 
he has given his conſent, 

Solus. You tell me a great piece of news— I'll go 
«kk my Lord if it be tue; and if he ſays it is, I ſhall 
be very glad to find it fo, t | | 
Sir Robert. That is right, Sir; marry her, marry 
her ;—1I give you joy, —that's all.— Ha, ha, ha! 1 
think T ſhould know her temper.—But if you will 
venture to matty her, I ſincerely wiſh you happy. 

Solus. And if we are not, you know we can be di- 
vorced. | a 

Sir Robert. Not always. Take my advice, and 
live as you are. | - 

Solus. You almoſt ſtagger my re ſolution.— l had 
painted ſuch bright proſpects in matriage: Good 
day to you. [Going, returns]—You think | had bet- 
ter not marry? 

Sir Robert. You are undone if you do. 

Solus, [/ighing.] Vu ought to know from experi- 
ence, | ; 

Sir Robert. From that I ſpeak. 


Solus, [Going te the door, and returning once or 
twice, as unflable in bis reſelutien.] 


But then, what a poor diſconſolate object ſhall I 
live, without a wife to hover about me; to bipd up 
my head, and bathe ny temples! Oh! Jam impati- 
ent for all the chatrered rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities of a married man. | 

| E ei: 
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Sir Rabert. Furies, racks, tarments I cannot 


bear what | feel, and yet Lan aſhamed to wol forl 
any thing! _ 5 | 


Enter Mr.. Pracip- 


— 


Placid. My dear Sir Robert, give me joy. Mrs. 
Placid and | are come to tha very poinh you. adviſed : 
matters ate in the faireſt waꝝ for a ſeparation. 

Sir Robert. I do give you joy, and wok fincerely... 
—You axe right; you'll, ſoon, be a8 happy as I aw. 
Sighing] Rui would, zou ſuppaſe it? that deluded 
woman, my wite,. is gaing do ba married again | I 
thought ſhe had had enough of mel . 

Placid. You are hurt, 1 ſee, leſt the world: ſhould 
{ay ſhe has fargat you. 

Sir Rebert. She cannot forget me I defy hes to 
ſorget me. 3 

_ Placid, Who is her iatended huſband? 

Sir Robert... Solus, Solus. An old mayrrean; vgly 

man, He left me this moment and owned i -o ned 


it! Go after him, will you, and parfuade hi net to 
have her. 


Placid. My advice will have no effect, for you know 
he is bent upon matrinany, | RSS 

Sir Robert. Then could not you, my dear Sir (as 
you are going to be ſeparated), could not you recom- 
mend him to marry yaur wile ?—lt will be all the 
fame to you, I dare fay, and I ſhall like it much bet- 
ter, 

Phacid, Ours will not be a divorce, conſider, but 
merely a ſeparate maintenance. But were it otherwiſe, 
I with no man ſo ill, as to wiſh him married to Mrs. 
Placid. | 

Sir Robert. That is my caſe exadly. I wiſh no 
man ſo ill, as to wiſh him married to my Lady 1 rag 

&;z 
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ble; and poor old Solus in particular, poor old man! 
a very good fort of man- have a great friendſhip for 
Solus I can't ſtay a moment in the houſe -I muſt 

o ſomewhere—T'll go to Solus.—No, Ill go to Lord 
Norland—No, I will/go to Hatmony; and then Pl 
call on you, and we'll take a bottle together ; and 
when we are both ſree [takes his rh, we'll join, 
from that moment we'll join, to laugh at, to contemn, 
to deſpiſe all thoſe who boaſt of the joys of copjugal 


love. [Exeunt. 


"END OF "TRE TAD ACT, 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I. An Apartment at Mr, Harmony's. 


Enter Mr. HARAMONx. 


 Hurmony. And now, for one of the moſt painful 
taſks that brotherly love ever draws upon me; to tell 
another, the ſuit, of which I gave him hope, has 
failed. —Yet, if I can but overcome Captain Irwin's 
delicacy ſo far, as to prevail on him to accept one 
proof more of my good wiſhes towards him ;—bur 
to a man of his nice ſenſe of obligations, the offer 
muſt be made with caution. 


Enter Lord NokLaAnD. 


Lord Norland. Mr. Harmony, I beg your pardon : 
come in thus abruptly, froin the anxiety I feel con- 
cerning what paſſed between us this morning in reſ- 
pect to Mifs Wooburn, You have not changed your 
mind, I hope? 

Harmony. Indeed, my Lord, I am very ſorry that 
it will not be in my power to oblige you. : 

Lord Norland, [in anger.) How, Sir? Did not 
you give me your word ? 

Harmony. Only conditionally, my Lord. 

Lord Nerland, And what were the conditions ? 

Harmony. 
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Has meny, Have you ſorgot them? Her former 
huſband, - 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. Sir Robert Ramble is in his carriage at 
the door, and, if you are at leiſure, will come in. 

Harmony. Deſire him to walk up. I have your 
leave, I ſuppoſe, my Lord? 


[Exit Servant, 
Lord Norland. Ves; but let me get out of the 


houſe without meeting him. [ Going to the oppoſite 
acor] Can I go this way? 

Harmony. Why ſhould you ſhun him ? 

Lord Norland. Becauſe he uſed his wife i ', 

Harmany, He did. But I believe he is very ſorry 
for it —And as for you, he ſaid to me only a few 
hours ago—but no matter. 

Lerd Vorland. What did he ſay? I inſiſt upon 
knowing. 

Harmony. Why then he ſaid, “ that if he had a 
ſacred truſt to repoſe in any one, you ſhould be the 
man on earth, to whom he would conhide it.“ 


Lord Norland, Well, | am in no hurry; I can ſtay 
a few minutes, 


Enter Sir Rozexr RAU ALI. 


Sir Robert. Oh] Harmony! I am in ſuch a dif- 
tracted ſtate of mind · Seeing Lord Notland, he 
flarts, and bows with the moſt humble get pelt. 

Lord Norland. Sir Robert, how dh you do ? 

Sir Robert, My Lord, I am pretty well.— I hope I 


have the happineſs of ſeeing your Lordſhip in perfect 
health. 


F Lord 
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© Lord Norland. Very well, Sir, I thank you. 

Sir Robert. Indeed, my Lord, I think I never faw 
you look better. | 
Lord Norlund. Mr. Harmony, you and Sir Robert 
may have ſome buſineſs—T'll with you a good mor- 


ning. 

1 No, my Lord, I fancy Sir Robert has 
nothing particular. SE 
13 Robert, Nothing, nothing, I aſſure you, my 

ord, 

Lard Norland. However, I have buſineſs myſelf in 
another place, and ſo you will excuſe me. 

[ Going, 


Sir Robert, following him. My Lord—Loid Nor- 
land, —I truſt you will excuſe my enquiries.—-lI hope, 
my Lord, all your family are well ? * 

Lord Nerland. All very well. 

Sir Robert. Your little Elevè, -Maſter Edward. 
the young Gentleman you have adopted hope he is 
well—{hefitating and confuſed} Ane—your Ward, 
Sir—Mjſs Wooburn—] hope, my Lord, ſhe is well? 

Jord Norland. Yes, Sit Robert, Mils Wooburn is 
tolerably well. 

Sir Robert. Only tolerably, my Lord? I am ſorry 
for that. | 

Harmony, T hope, my Lord, yon will excuſe my 
mentioning the ſubject; but J was telling Sir Robert 
juſt now, of your intentions reſpeQting a ſecond mat- 
riage for that Lady; Lut Sir Robert does not appear to 
approve of the deſign. 

Lord Norland W hat obj<Qion can be have? 

Sir Robert. My Lord, there are tuck a number of 
bad huſbar.ds ; there are ſuch a number ef diflipated, 
uathinking, unpfincipled men !—And—T ſhould be 
extremely forry to ſez any Lady with whom I have 
had the Honour of being fo cloſely allied, united to 
one who would undervalue her worth. 

Lori Nerland. Pruy, Sir Robert, were you not then 
extremely ſorry for her, white the w.s united to 


you ? 


Sir 
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Sir Robert. Very ſotty for her indeed, my Lord. 
But, at that time, my mind was ſo taken up with 
other cares, | own I did not ſeel the compaſſion 
which was her due; but, now that I am ſingle, I 
ſhall have leifure to pay her more attention; and 
on I find her unhappy, it muſt, inevitably, make 
we o. | 

Lord Norland. Depend upon it, that on the preſent . 
occaſion, I ſhill take infinite care in the choice of her 
huſband, b | 

Sir Robert. If your Lordſhip would permit me to 
have an interview with Miſs Wooburn, I think I 
ſhould be able at leaſt — 

Lord Norland, You would not ſure inſult her by 
your preſence :? 

Sir Robert. I think I ſhould be able at leaſt to point 
out an object worthy of her talte—l know what ſhe 
will like better than any body in the world. 

Lord Narland Her requeſt has been, that | may 
point her out a huſband the reverſe of you. g 

Sir Robert. Then, upon my honour, my Lord, 
ſhe won't like him,. | 

Lord Norla nd. Have not you liked women the te- 
verſe of her? t 

Sir Robert. Yes, my Lord, perhaps I have, and 
perhaps I ſtill do. I do not pretend to love b-r; I + 
did not ſay | did; ray, I poſitively proteſt I do not; 
but this indifference I acknowledge as one of my 
faults ; and, notwithſtanding all my faul:s, give me 
leave to acknowledge my gra itude that your Lorꝗſhip 
has nevertheleſs been pleaſed to declare you think my 
virtues ate numbetleſs. {Lord Norland teres ſur 
priſe. 

Harmony, afide to Sir Robert. Huſh, huſh !-— 
Don't talk of your virtues now. 

Lord Norland. Sir Robert, to all this incoherent 
larguage, this is my anſwer, this is my will: The 
Lady, to whom I have had the honovr to be guardian, 
ſhall never (while ſhe calls me friend) fee you more. 


{Sir Robert, at this ſentence, lands ſilent for ſome 
time, then, ſuddenly reco!leAing bimſelf} 
F 3 ir 
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Sir Nobert. Lord Norland, Tam too well acquainted 
with the truth of your word, and the firmneſs of 
your temper, to preſs my ſuit one ſentence farther, 

Lord Nerland. | commend your diſcernment. 

Sir Robert, My Lord, I feel myſelf a little embar- 
raſſed —I am afraid I have made myſelf a liule ridi- 
culous upon this occaſion—Will yeur Lordſhip do me 
the favour to forget it? 

Lord Norland. | wiil forget whatever you pleaſe. 

Harmony following him, whiſpers. | am ſorry to 
ſee you going away in deſpair. 

Sir Robert, I never did deſpair in my life, Sir; 
and while a woman is the object of my wiſhes, I 
never will. 

[Extt, 


Lord Norland; What did he ſay ? 

Harmony. That he thought your conduct that of 
a juſt and an upright man, 

Lord Norland, To ſay the truth, he has gone away 
with better manners than I could have imagined, con- 
ſiderii g his jealouſy is provoked, 

H rmeny, Ah! I always knew he loved his wife, 
notwithſtanding his behaviour to her ; for, if you 
remember, he always ſpoke well of her behind her 
back. 

Lord Nerland. No, I do not remember it. 

Harmeny. Yes, he did; and that is the only crite- 
tion of a man's love, or of his friendſhip. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Seryant. A young gentleman is at the door, Sir, 
enquitine for Lord Notland. 
Lird Noirland, Who can it be? 
Harmery Vour young gentleman from home, I 
dare fay, Deſire him to walk in, Bring him here. 
[ Exit Servant, 


Lord 
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Lord Nerland. What buſineſs can he have to fol- 
low me? 


Enter EDwarDe 


Ed ward. Oh, my Lord, I beg your pardon for 
coming hither ; but I come to tell you ſomething you 
will be glad to hear. 

Harmony. Good Heaven! how like his mother! 

Lord Norland, [Taking him &y the hand] | begin 
to think he is—but he was not ſo when ] firſt took 
him, No, no, if he had, he would not have been 
thus near me now ;—but to turn him away becauſe 
= countenance is a little changed, I think would not 
be right. 

Edward, to Harmmny, Pray, Sir, did you know 
my mother ? | 

Harminy. I have ſeen her, 

Edward. Did you ever ſee her, my Lord? 

Lord Norland. | thought you had orders never to 
enquire about your parents? Have you forgot thole 
crders ? 

Edward. No, my Lord; but when this gentle- 
man faid I was like my mother—it put me in mind of 
her. | 

Harmony, You do not remember your mother, do 

ou ? 

N Edward. Sometimes I think I do. I think ſome- 
times | remember her kiſſing me, when ſhe and my 
father went on board of a ſhip ; and ſo hard ſhe 
preſſed me—T thirk I feel it now. 

Harmony. Perhaps ſhe was the only Lady that 
ever ſaluted you? 

Edward. No, Sir ; not by many. 28 

Lord Norland. But pray, yourg man (to have done 
with this ſubject), what brought you here? You ſeem 
to have forgot your errard ? 
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Edward. And fo | had, upon my word. Speak- 
ing of my mother, put it quite out of my head. 
—But, my Lord, I came to let you know, the rob- 
ber who {topped you laſt night is taken. 

Lord Ncrland. I am glad to hear it, 

Edward, | knew you would; and therefore I 
begged to be the fiſt to tell you. 

Harmony, 1 Lord Norland. Should you know the 
perſon again ? 

Lord Nerland. I cannot ſay I ſhould, his face 
ſeemed fo much diſtorted. 


Harmony. Ay, wretched man! I ſuppoſe with ter- 
ror. 


Lord Nerlaxd, No; it appeared a diſſereut paſſion 


from fear. 

Edward. Perhaps, my Lord, it was your fear that 
mede you think to. 

Lord Norland. No, Sir, I was not frightened. 

Edward. Ihen why did you give him your 
money ft : 

Lid Norland. It was ſurpriſe cauſed me to do 
that. 

Edward. | wondered what it was | You faid it 
Vas not fear, and was ſure it could not be love. 

Harmony How has he been taken? 

Edward. A perſon came to our ſteward, and in- 
fo: med againſt him ;—and, Oh ! my Lord, his poor 
wile told the officers who took him, they had met 
with misfortunes, which ſhe feared had cauſed a ſever 
in her hufband's head; and, indeed, they found hin 
c ill to be removed; and fo, ſhe hoped, ſhe ſaid, 


* that as a man, not in his perfect mind, you would 
be merciful to him.“ 


Lard Norland. I will be ju?. 

Edward. And that is being merciful, is it no-, my 
L: rd? 

Le: Mos land. Nat always. 

Edward. I thought it had been. — It is not ju? to 
be u meiCitul, is it? 

Lord Aer lun. Certainly not. | 

Ldward. Then it muſt be 7%, to have mercy. 
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Lerd Nerland. You draw a falſe concluſion, 
Great as is the virtue of mercy, ju/lice is greater (till, 
Fuſtice holds its place among thoſe carvinal virtues 
which include all the leſſer.— Come, Mr. Harmory, 
will you go home with me? And before 1 attend to 
this buſineſs, let me perſuade you to forget there is 
ſuch a perſon in the world as Sir Robert, and ſuffer 
me 10 introduce you to Miſs Wooburn, as the man 
who— 

Harmony. I beg to be excuſed—Beſides the conſi- 
deration of Sir Robert, I have another reaſon why J 
cannot go with you. The melancholy tale which 
this young gentleman, has been telling, has caſt a 
gloom on my {puits which renders me unfit for the 
lociety of a Lady. 

Lerd Norland. Now I ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
were you to go in ſearch of this culprit and his fa- 
mily, and come to me to intreat me to forego the 
proſecution ; but, betore you aſk me, I tell you it is 
in vain—I will not. 

Harmony. Lord Norland, I have lately been ſa 
unſucceſsful in my petitions to you, | ſhall never pie- 
ſume to interpoſe between your rigour and a weak 
ſsfferer more. 

Lord Nerland, Plead the cauſe of the good, and 
I will liften ; but you find none but the wicked for 
your compaſſion. 

Harmony. Phe good in all ſtates, even in the very 
jaws of death, are objects of envy ; it is the bad who 
are the only real ſufferers : There, where no internal 
conſolation cheers, who can refuſe a little external 
comfort ?—-And let me tell you, my Lord, that 
amidſt all your authori'y, your ſlate, your grandeur, 
I often pity you. [Seating with una ffected compaſ- 

on. 

Lord Norland. Good-day, Mr. Harmony; and 


when you have apologiſed for what you have ſaid, we 
may be friends again. 


[Exit, leading off Edward. 


Harmony. 
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. Harmony, Nay, heat. my 'apology now. I cannot 
aids; it is not in my nature to live in reſentment, nor 
under the reſentment of any creature in the world. 


(Exit, following Lord Norland. 


— 


SCENE II. An Apartment at Lord NoxlA N D'S. 


Enter Sir Roß ER RamBLE, followed by a Servant. 


Sir Robert. Do not ſay who it is—but ſay a Gen- 
tleman who has ſome very particular buſineſs with 
her. 

Servant. Yes, Sir, [Going] 

Sir Rabert. Pray, [Servant returns.} You are but 
lately come into this ſervice, ! believe e 

. Servant. Only a few days, Sir. 

Sir Robert, You don't knaw me, then? 

Servant, No, Sir. | 

Sir Rohert, I am very glad of it. So much the 
better. Go to Miſs Wooburn, with a Stra nger 's com- 
pliments who is waiting, and who begs to ſpeak with 
her upon an affair of importance. 

Servant. Yes, Sit. 

Exit. 

Sir Robert. I wiſh I may die if I don't feel very 
unaccountably! How different are our ſenſations 
towards our wives, and all other women! This is the 
very firit time ſhe has given me a palpitation ſince the 
honey moon. 


Enter Mifs W who farts on ſeeing Sir 
Robert ;—be bews in great confuſion, 


Miſs Iuaburn. So art me, Heaven 
a YT NY Aide. 
Si 
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Sir Robert. ¶ Bows repeatedly, and does not ſpeak till 
after many efforts.] 


Was ever man in fuch confuſion before his wife! 
[ Afede.) | 
Miſs Woburn. Sir Robert, having recovered in 
ſome meaſure, from the ſurpriſe into which this in- 
truſion firſt threw me, I have only to ſay, that what- 
ever pretence may have induced you to offer me this 
inſult, there ale none to oblige me to bear with - 
? oing. 
Sir Robert, Lady Ramb—[recalling himſel Mis 
Woo—{[She turns] Lady Ramble—[recalling himſelf 
again] Miſs Wooburn—Madam—You wrong me— 
here was a time when I inſulted you, I confeſs 
but it is impoſſible that time ſhould ever return; 
Miſs Wooburn. While I ſtay with you, I incur the 
danger. 
LGoing. 
Sir Robert. [holding ber.] Nay, liſten to me as a 
friend, whom you have ſo often heard as an enemy.— 
You offered me a favour by the hands of Mr. Har- 
mony . OS, 
Miſs Woeburn And is this the motive of your viſit 
— this the return 
Sir Robert. No, Madam, that obligation was not 
the motive which drew me hither—The real cauſe 
of this ſeeming intruſion is you are going to be mar- 
ried once more, and | come to warn you of your dan- 
er. 
, Miſs Woburn. That you did ſufficiently in the 
marriage-(ta'e. | 
Sir Robert. But now I come to offer you advice 
that may be of the moſt material conſequence, ſhould 
you really be determined to yield yourſelf again into 
the power of a huſband. 
Miſs Mooburn. Which J moſt aſſuredly am. 
Sir Robert. Happy, happy man! How much is be 
the object of my envy ! None fo well as I, know how 
to envy him, becauſe none fo well as I, know how 
to 


S 
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to value you. [ She offers to g Nay, by Heaven you 
8 not go till you have heard all that I came to 
ay | | 

Miſs Maoburn. Speak it then ig tantly. 

Fir Robert. No, it would take whole ages to ſpeak ; 
and ihould we live togeth-z, as long as we have lived 
togzethes, ſtill | thould not find time to tell you ho. 
much T love you. 

6 [4 loud rapping at the ftreet- door. 

Miſs Wooburn. That, I hope, is Lord Notland. 

Sir Robert, And what has Lord Norland to do with 
ſouls free as ours? Let u goto Scotland again; and 
again bid defiance to his ſtern commands, 

Miſs Mooburn. Be aſſured, that through him only, 

will I ever liſten to a fyllable you have to utter. : 
Sir Robert, One ſyllable only, and I am gone that 
inſtant, 


Miſs Woburn. Well Sir ? 


[ He hefitates, trembles, ſeems to firuggle with him- 
elf; then approaching her ſlowly, timidly, and 
as if aſba med of bis humiliation, kneels to ber 

She turns away ] 


Sir Robert, [kneeling ] Maria, Marin, look at me! 
Look at me in this humble ſtate—Could you have 
ſuſpeRed this, Maria? 

Miſs Mooburn. No: nor can I conceive what this 
mockery means. | 

Sir Robert. It means, that now you are no longer 
my wife, you are my Goddeſs ; and thus I offer you 
my ſupplication, that (if you are reſolved not to live 
ſingle) amongſt the numerous train who preſent their 
ſuit, you will once more ſelect me. | 

Miſs Mooburn. You !—You who have treated me 
with cruelty ; who made no ſecret of your love for 
others—hut gloried, boaſted of your gallantries ? 

Sir Robert. I did, I dij—But here I ſwear, only 
truſt me again do but once more truſt me, and 1 

| ſwear, 


ſwear by all I hold moſt ſacred, that I will for the fu» 
ture carefully conceal all my gallantries from your 
knowledge—though they were ten times more fre- 
quent than before, 


' Enter EDwarD. 


Edward. Oh, my dear Miſs Wooburn— What! 
Sir Robert here too! {Goes to Sir Robert and ſhakes 
hands) How do you do, Sir Robert? Who would 
have thought of ſeeing you here? I aw #0 to ſee 
you though, with all my heart; and fo I dare ſay 
; Miſs Wooburn, though ſhe may not like to ſay 
0. 8 

Miſs Mosburn. You are impertinent, Sir. 

Edward, What, for coming in? I will go away 
then, 

Sir Robert, Do, do—There's a good boy—do. 

Edward, going, returns. | cannot help laugh- 
ing, though, to ſee you two together !—For you 
know you never were together when you lived in the 
ſame houſe. | | 

Sir Robert Leavethe room inſtantly, Sir, or I ſhall 
call Lord Norland. 

Edward. Oh, don't take that trouble, I will call 
him myſelf. [Runs to the der] —My Lord, my Lord, 
pray come here this moment—As I am alive, here is 


Sic Robert Ramble along with Lady Ramble ! 


Enter Lord Nox LAND. 


Sir Robert looks confounded, Lord Norland points to 
Edward te leave the room. 


Exit Edward. 
mY Lera 
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Lerd Nerland. Sir Robert, on what pretence do 
you come hither ? | | 

Sir Robert. On the ſame pretence, as when I was 
for the firſt time admitted into your houſe; to ſolicit 
this Lady's hand. And, after having had it once, no 
force ſhall compel me to take a refuſal. 

Lord Nerland. I will try however—Madam, quit 
the room inſtantly, | 

Sir Robert, My Lord, ſhe ſhall not quit it. 

Lord Norland. I command her to go. 

| Sir Robert. And I command her to ſtay. 

Lord Norland, Which of us will you obey ? | 

Miſs Wooeburn. My inclination, my Lord, diſ- 
poſes me to obey you: but I have ſo lately been ac- 
cuſtomed to obey him, that cu/fom inclines me to 
obey him ſtill, | 

Sir Robert. There! There! There, my Lord! 
Now I hope you will underſtand better for the future, 
= not attempt to interfere between a man and his 
wife, 

Lord Norland, to ber, Be explicit in your anſwer 
to this queſtion——--Will you conſent to be his 
wife ? 

Miſs Woburn. No, never. | 
Sir Robert. Zounds, my Lord, now you are hur- 
rying matters.—You ſhould do it by gentle means ;— 
let me aſk her gently. [With a moſt ſoft voice] Maria, 
Maria, will you be my wife once again? 

Miß Wooburn, Never. 

Sir Robert. So you ſaid ſeven years ago when J 
afked you, and yet you conſented. 

Lord Worland. And now, Sir Robert, you have 
mo your anſwer ; leave my houſe. [Going up to 

im.] ; 

15 Robert. Ves, Sir; but not without my other 
half. 

Lord Norland. Your other half!“ 

Sir Robert. Ves; the wife of my boſom—the wife, 
whom I ſwore at the altar to love and to cheriſh, 
and, forſaking all others, cleave only ts her as long 
&* as we both ſhould live.“ 


Lord 


— 
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Lord Norland, You broke your oath, and made 
the contract void. P So 

Sir Robert. But | am ready to make another oath 
and another after that, and another after that=And, 
Oh, my dear Maria, be propitious to my vows, and 


give me hopes you will again be mine. ¶ He goes ta ber, 


and kneels in the miſi ſupplicating attitude. | 


Enter Enward, ſbewing in Mr.-$0Lus and Mr, 
PLacip ; Edward points to Sir Robert {who bas 
Lis back to them) and goes off. 


Sir Robert, [Still on his knees, and not perceiving 
| their entrance. 


I cannot live without you.—Receive your peniterit 


huſband, thus humbly acknowledging his faults, and 
inptoring you to accept him once again. 

Solus, Going up te Sir Robett. Naw is it wonderful 
that I ſhould want a wife ? 

Placid, And is it to be wondered at, if I ſhould 
heſitate about parting with mine? 


Sir Robert, Starts up in great confuſion. Mr. Solus, 


Mr. Placid, 1 am highly diſpleaſed that my private 
actions ſhould be thus inſpected. | 


Solus. No one ſhall perſuade me now, to live a 
day without a wife. 


Placid, And no one ſhall perſuade me now, not to 


be content with my own. 

Solus. 1 will procure a ſpecial licence, and mar! y 
the firſt woman I meet. | f 

Sir Robert. Mr. Solus, you are, I believe, inte- 
reſted in a peculiar manner, about the mertiage of 
this Lady. | f . 7 

Solus. And, poor man, you are ſick, and want 
ſomebody to ** bathe your temples,” and to“ hover 
about you.” 


G Miſs 


—— 
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Miſs Woeburn. You come in moſt opportunely, 
my dear Mt. Solus, to be a witneſs 

Sir Rebert. My dear Mr. Solus!“ 

Solus. To be a witneſs, Madam, that a man is 
miſerable without a wife. I nave been a fatal inſtance 
of that, for ſome time. 

Miſs Weooburn. Come to me then, and receive a 
le ſſon. 5 

Sir Robert. No, Madam, he ſhall not come to 
you; nor ſhall he receive a leſſon. No one ſhall re- 
ceive a leſſon from you, but me. 

Lord Nerland. Sir Robert, one would fuppoſe by 
this extraordinary behaviour, you were jealous, 

Sir Robert. And ſo Tam, my Lord; I have cauſe 
to be ſo. 

Lord Nerland. No cauſe to be jealous of Mr. 
Solus—He is aot Miſs Wooburn's lover, I aſſure 


ou. 
l Sir Robert. Then, my Lord, I verily believe it is 
yourſelf, Yes, I can ſee it is; I can ſee it by her eyes, 
and by every feature in your face, 
Miſs Mooburn. Oh | my good friend, Mr. Placid, 


only liſten to him. 


. Sir Robert. And why ©* my good friend, Mr. 
Placid?“ [Te Placid. By Heavens, Sir, I believe 
that you only wiſhed to get rid of your own wife, in 
order to marry mine. | 

Placid. I do not wiſh to part with my own wife, 
Sir Robert, fince wbot ] have juſt ſeen. 

Sir Robert, Going up to Solus and Lord Norland. 

Thea, pray, gentlemen, be ſo good as to teil me, 
which of you two is the happy man, that I may know 
how to conduct myſelf towards hia ? 

Miſs Weoburn, Ha, ha, ba! 

Sir Robert. Do you inſult me, Maria ?—Oh ! have 
pity on my ſufferings. > 

Selus. If you have a mind to kneel down again, 
we will go out of the room. 


Placid, 
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Placid, Juſt as I was comforting myſelf with the 
proſpect of a divorce, I find my inſtructor and direc- 
ror pleading on his knees to be remarried, 


Enter Mrs. Piacto. 


* 
- 


Mrs, Placid. What were you ſaying about a di- 
vorce ? 


Sir Robert. Now, down on your knees, and beg 
pardon. 


Miſs Woburn, My dear Mrs. Placid, if this viſit 
is to me, I take it very kind. 

Mrs. Placid. Not abſolutely to you, my dear. I 
ſaw Mr. Placid's carriage at the door, and fo | 
ſtepped in to defire him to go home. Go home 
direQly. 

Placid. Preſently, my dear; I will go preſently. 

Mrs. Placid. Preſently won't do; I fay directly. 
There is a lady at my houſe in the greateſt poſſible 
diſtreſs [whiſpers him}—Lady Eleanor I never ſaw a 
creature in ſuch diſtraction; [Raiſing her woice;— 
therefore go home this moment ; you ſha'n't ſtay an 
inſtant * 


Solus. Egad, I don't know whether I will marry 
or no, 


Mrs. Placid. Why don't you go, Mr. Placid, when 
] bid you ? 


Selus. No ;. -I think I won't marry. 


3 But, my dear, will not you go home with 
me 


Mrs. Placid. Did not I tell you to go by your- 
ſelf? 
[Placid Lows, and goes off, 


Selus, No SY am ſure I won't marry. 


” G2 Lara 
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Lord Norland. And now, Mr. Solus and Sir Robert, 


theſe ladies may have ſome private converſation. Do 
me the favour to leave them alone. 


Miſs Wiozbuyn. My Lord, with your leave zwe will 
retire. {Turns when ſhe gets to the door, ] Sir Ro- 
bert, | have remained in your company, and com- 
pelied myſelf to the painful taſk of hearing all you 
have had to ſay, merely for the ſatisfaction of ex- 
poſing your love, and then enjoying the triumph of 
bidding you farewell for ever, 


% 


[Exit with Mrs. Placid. 


Sclus, [ Looking fledfuſily at Sir Robert.] 


He turns pale at the thouzhts of loſing her. Yes, 
IL think I'll marry. | 


Lord Vorland. Come, Sir Robert, it is in vain to 
Lotter ; yuur door is fixed. | 


Sir Robert. [In 4 meluncholy muſing tone.] 


Shall I then never again know what it is to have a 
heart like he's, 16 repole my troubles on? 

Solus. Yes, | am prevy fure I'll marry. 

Sir Ribert,— & friend in all my anxieties, a com- 
panion in all my pleaſures, a phyſician in all wy ſick- 
neſſes 

Selus. Yes, T will marry. 

Lord Nur land. Come, come, Sir Robert, do not 
let you and | have any diſpute. 


Leading lim tswards the door.) 


Sir 
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Sir Robert. Senſeleſs man, not to value thoſe 1 
bleſſings—Not to know how to eſtimate them, till 1 


they wete loſt. | 


[Lord Norland leads bim off. 


Solus, following. Yes,—T am determined;—no- 
thing fhall prevent me- -I will be. married · 


[Exit. 


END OF TRE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT Y. 
* SCENE. I. An Apartment at Lord No LAN's. 


Enter Hammond, ſolleaued O Lad) ELEANOR. 


Hammond. My Lord is buſily engaged, Madam; I 
do not tuppoſe ne would ſee any one, much leſs a 
ſtronger. | 
Id Eleanor. I am no ſtranger. 

Han mind. Your name then, Madam? 

Lady Eleanor. 'l hit, I cannet fend in. But tell 
him, dir, I am the afflicted wife ef a man, who for 
ſome weeks paſt has given many fatal pivofs of a diſ- 
oidered mind. In one of thele fits of phienly, he 
held an inſtrument of death, meant for his own de» 
üruction, to the breaſt of your Lo:d (who by acci- 
dent that moment paſſed), and took from him, what 
he vainly hoped wight preſerve his own life, and re- 
lieve the warts ot his family, Put bis patoxyſm 
ver, he thivrk from what he had done, and gave 
the whole he bad thus unwartantably taken, into a 
ſervant's hands to be returned to its lawſul owner, 
he man, admiited to this conf.dence, betrayed his 
tiuſt, and inſtead of giving up what was fo ſacredly 
delivered to him, ſecicted it; ard, to obtain the pro- 
wiicd rtewaid, cane to this houle,: but to inform 
againſt the wretched offender; who row, only reſt- 
10g 01) your Lord's Cemency, can el:ape the Cireful 
{ate h: bas tucu:red, 4 


Ilan- 


OY 
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Hammond. Madam, the account you give, makes 
me intereſted in your behalf, and you may depend, L 
will repeat it all with the greateſt exactneſs. 


[Exit Hammond. 
Lady Eleanor. [Lo ing around her.) 


This is my father's houſe ! It is only through two 
rooms and one ſhort piſſage, and there he is fitting in 
his tudy. Oh! in that ſtudy, where J (even in the 
midſt of all his buſineſs) hive been fo often welcome; 
where | have urged the ſuit of many an unhappy per- 
ſon, nor ever urged in vain. Now | am not permit— 
ted to ſpeak for myſelf, nor have one friendly voice 


to do that office for me, which I have ſo often under» 
taken for others. 


Re enter Hammoxd, Epward following, 


Hammond. My Lord ſays, that any petition con— 
cerning the perſon you come about, is in vain Hig 
re ſpect for the laws of his country demands an exain- 
ple ſuch as he means to make. 7 
Lady Eleanor. Am I, am I to defpair then? [Lo 
Hammond] Dear Sir, would you go once more to 
him, and humbly repreſent 
Hammond. I ſhould be happy to cblige, but I dare 
not take any more meſſages to my Lord ; he has given 


me my anſwer.—lf you will give me leave, Madan, 
II tee you to the door. 


[Croſſes to the other fide, and Exit. 


Lady Eleanor. Miſery-—DiſtraQtion ! -—Oh, Mr. 
Placid! Oh, Mr. Harmony ! Are thele the hopes 
you gave me, could I have the boldneſs to enter this 
houle ? But you would neither of you undertake. to 


bring me here neither of you undertake to ſpeak 
for me ! 


[ She 
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[She is following the Servant; Edward walks ſoftly 
after ber, till be gets near the dor; be then takes © 
hold of her gown, and gently pulls it; tbe turns and 
looks at him | | 


Edvard. Shall I ſpeak for you, Madam? _ 

Lady Eleanor. Who are you, pray, young Gen- 
tleman ? Is it you, whom Lord Norland has adopted 
for his fon ? | 

Edward, | believe he has, Madam ; but he has 
never told me ſo yet. _ 

Lady Elia nor. | am obliged to you for your offer; 
but my. ſuit is of too much conſequence for you ro un- 
dertake. | 

Edward. I know what your ſuit is, Madam, be- 
cauſe I was with my Lord when Hammond brought 
in your meſſage ; and I was fo forty for you, I came 
out on put pote to fee you—and, without ſpeaking to 
my Lord, I could do you a great kindnels—if I durſt. 

Lady Eleanor, What kindneſs r | 

£#dward. But I duift not—No, do not al me- 

Lady Eleanor. I do not. But you have raifed my 
curioſity; and in a mind fo diftrafted as mine, it is 
cruel to excite one additional pain. 

Edvard. | am fure I would not add to your grief 
for the world. But then, pray do not ipeak of what 
Jam going to ſay.—I heard my Lord's lawyer tel! him 
juft now, that as he faid he ſhould not know the 
| perſon again, who committed the officeabout which 
you came, and as the man who informed againſt him 
was gone off, there could be no evidence tbat he did 
the adtion, but from a book, a particular pocket-book 
of my Lord's, which he forgot to deliver to his fer- 
vant with the notes and woney to return, and which 
was found upon him at your houſe : and this, Lord 
Norland will afirm to be his.“ Now, if 1 did not 
think I was doing wrong, this is the very book 
[Takes a pocket-buuk from bis pocket] I took it from 

my 
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my Lord's table but it would be doing wrong, or I 
am fure I wiſh you had it. 


[ Looking wiſbfully at her. 


Lady Pleanor, It will fave my life, my huſband's 
ard my children's. X 


| Os trembling. But what is to become of 
me? TE 38x60 

Lady Eleanor. 'That Providence, who never pu- 
niſhes the deed, unleſs the will be an accomplice, 
ſhall protect you for ſaving one, who has only erred 
in a moment of diſtraQtion. | 
Eduard. I never did any thing to offend my Lord 
fn my life ;—and I am in ſuch fear of him, I did not 
think I ever ſhould. —Yet, I cannot refuſe you ;— 
take it. [ Gives her the book.) But pity me, when 
my J-ord ſhall know of it. 

Lady Eleanor, Oh! ſhould he diſcard you for 
what you have done, it will embitter every moment 
of my remaining life. 
Eduard. Do not fiighten- yourſelf about that. —I 
think he loves me too well to diſcard me quite. 
Lady Eleanor. Does he indeed? 

Edward | think he does ;—for often, when we 
are alone, he preſſes me to his boſom ſo fondly, you 
would not ſuppoſe.—And, when my poor nurſe died, 
ſhe called me to her bed fide, and told me (but pray 
keep it a fecret)—ſhe told me 1 was—his grand- 
child. | 
Lady Eleanor. You are—you are his grand-child 
Il ſee,—1 feel you are ;—for 1 feel that I am your 
mother, [Embraces bim.] Oh! take the evidence 
back [returning the boot] cannot receive it from 
thee, my child ;—no, let us all periſh, rather than 
my boy, my only boy, ſhould do an act to ſtain his 
conſcience, or to loſe his grand father's love, 

Edward. Nhat do you mean? | 

Lady Eleanor. The name of the perſon with whom 
you lived in your infancy, was Heyland ? 
Edward. It was, | 
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Lady Eleanor. Tam your mother; Lord Norland's 
only child, [Edward knee/s] who, for one act of diſ- 
obedience, have been driven to another part of the 
globe in poverty, and forced to leave you, my life, 
behind. [She embraces and raiſes him.) Your fa- 
ther, in his ſtruggles to ſupport us all, has fallen a 
victim but Heaven, which has preſerved my child, 
will fave my huſband, reſtore his ſenſe, and once 
more | 3 

Edward, [ Harting] I hear my Lord's fiep, he 
is coming this way :—Begone, mother, or we are all 
undone. 

| Lady Eleanor. No, let him come—fer though his 
frown ſheuld kill me, yet muſt I thank him 2 his 
care of thee. | 


[She advances towards the door to meet Bim. 


Enter Tord No rap. 


[Falling on ber knees.] You love me, — tis in vain 
to ſay you do not: Yoo fove my child ; and with 
whatever hardſhips yeu have dealt, ot ſtiſl mean to 
deal by me, I will never ceaſe to think you love me, 
nor ever 229 . for your goodnefs- 


Lord Norl here ate my ſervants ? Who let 
this woman in? 


[She riſes, and retreats 77 him alarmed and con- 
uſed. 


Edward, Oh, my Lord, pity her. Do not let me 
fee her hardly treated—Indeed I cannot bear it. 


Enter HammonD. 


Lord Norland, to Lady Eleaner. What was your 
errand here ? If to ſee your child, take him along 
with you. 

Lady 


— 
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Lady Eleanor. I came to fee my father ;z—1 haye a 
houſe too full of ſuch as he already. 

Lord Vorland. How did ſhe gain admittance ? 
Hammond. With a petition, which IT repeated to 


your Luxdſhip. 
a [Exit Hammond. 


Lord Nor land. Her hufband then it was, who— 
TTo Lady Eleanor] But let him know, for this boy's 
ſake, I will no longer purſue him. | 

Lady Eleanoy, For that boy's fake you will not pur- 
ſue his father; but for whoſe ſake are you ſo tender 
of that boy? Tis for mine, for my fake; and by 
that I conjure you Offers to Rneel.] 

Lord Vorland. Your praversare vain={To Edward, 
Go, take leave of your mother for ever, and inftantly 
follow me ; or ſhake hands with me for the laſt time, 
«nd inftantly begone with her. 


© 


[Edward funds between them in doubt for ſome lit- 

the time la. N at . 

_ of affectiou; at laſt goes to his gran er, and 
takes bold of bis band.] | 


Edward. Farewell, my Lord,—it almoft breaks 
my heart to part from you ;-—but, if 1 have my 
choice, 1 mult go with my mother. 

| Exit Lord Nor land inflantly. 


L. Clessor and ber Son go off on the oppoſite fide, 


SCENE II. Anatber Apartment at Lord Now 


LAND's- 
Enter Miſs Waos urn and Mrs. Plactp. 


Mrs. Placid. Well, my dear, farewell.-I have 
ſtaid a great while longer than I intended] certainly 
a | forgot 
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forgot to tell Mr. Placid to come back after he had 


| ſpoken with Lady Eleanor, or he would not have 


taken the liberty not to have come. | 

Miſs Wooburn. How often have | lamented the fate 
of Lord Norland's daughter! But, luckily, I have no 
perſonal acquaintance with her, or I ſhould probably 


feel a great deal more on her account than | do at 


prefent-—She had quitted het father's houſe before 1 
came to it, | | an rt 


Enter Mr. Harmony. 


Harmony. My whole life is paſſed in endeavouring 
to make people happy, and yet they won't let me.—l 
flattered myſelf, that after 1 had refigred all pretenſi- 
ons to you, Miſs Wooburn, in order to accommodate 
Sir Robert—that, aſter I had told both my Lord and 
bim, in what high eſtimation they flood in each 


other's opinion, they would of courſe be friends; or, 
atleaſt, not have come to any deſperate quarrel :'— 


inſtead of which, what have they done, but, within 
this hour, had a duel !—and poor Sir Robert 
' Miſs Wwburn, For Heaven's ſake, tell me of Sir 
Robert — | | 

Harmony. You were the only perſon he mentioned 
aſter he received his wound; and ſuch encomiums as 


he uttered—— 
Miſs Worburn, Good Heaven! If he is in danger, 


it will be vain to endeavour to conceal what I ſhall 


ſuffer. 2 a 
= [Retires a ſeau paces to conceal her emotions. ] 
Mr. Placid. Was my huſband there ? 
Harmony. He was one of the ſeconds. 
Mrs. Placid. Then he thail not ſtir out of his 
houſe this month for it. | | 
Harmony. He is not likely ; for he ts hurt too. 
Mrs. Placid. A great deal hurt ? 
Harmony. Don't alarm yourſelf. 
Mrs. Placid. I don't. AS 
Harmony. 
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Harnons Nay, if you had heard what, he ſaid! _ 


Mrs Placid. What did he ſay? 
22 How tendetly he ſpoke of you to all bis 


ds— 

Mrs. Plaid. But that did he ſay? | 

een He ſaid you had imperfeQions. 

Mrs: Flacid. Then he told a falſebood 

Harmony, But he. acknowledged they were ſuch as 
only eviaced a ſuperior .underftancing to ms teſt of 

r ſex and that your heart—— | 
"Mrs. Placid. (Burflirg into tears. ] I amſure [ 
am very ſorry that any misfortune has . to 
him, poor, Gly man! But | do not ſuppoſe [drying 
up ber tears at once] be will die. 

Harmony. If you will bebave kind to him, I ſhauld 
ſuppoſe not. 
. Mrs. Placsd. Mr. 1 if Mr. Placid iseither 


dying or dead, I ſh Il behave with very great tender- 


neſs ; but if 1 find him alive and likely to live, | W. q 
lead him ſuch a life-as he has not led a long time. 

Hermony. Then you wean to be kind ? Bur, my 
dear Miſs Woobura, [going to ber ] why th's ſeen; ing 
grief ? Sir Robert is ſtill living ; and ſhould he die of 

is wounds, you may at leaſt con'ole yourſelf, that it 
was not your cruelty which killed him. 

Miſs Wieburn. Rather than have ſuch a weight on 
my conſcience, | would comoly with the moſt extra- 
vagant of his dclires, and ſuffer bis cruelty to be the 
death of me. 

Harmony," If thoſe are your ſentiments, it is my 
advice th it you pay him a viſit in his affliction. 

Miſs Wooburn. Oh no, Mr. Harmony, l would 
not for the univerſe. Mrs. Placid, d you tn it 
would be proper? 5 | 

Mrs. Placid. No, I think it would nor—Cuntide!, 


my dear, vou are no longer a wife, but aiingle Lues 


and would you tun into the clutches of man? | 

 Hurmony. He has no clutches, Madam ; he is itl 
in bed, and totally helpleſs —But, upon 1eccollectior , 
| H It 
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i, would, perhaps, 'be'need!efs to go; for he may be 
t o ill to admit ou. é 
Miſs Mooburn. If that is the caſe, all reſpect to 
my ſituation, my character, ſinks before the ſtrong 
deſire of ſeeing him once more. Oh! were I even 
married to another, I feel, that in ſpite of all my pri- 
vate declarations, or public vows, 1 mould fly from 
him, to pay my duty where it was firſt plighted. 
Harmony. My coach is at the door; fhall I take 
you to his houſe ? Come, Mrs. Placid, wave all ce- 
remonious motives on the preſent melancholy oecaſion, 
and go along with Miſs Wooburn and me. | 
Miſs Wooburn. But, Mrs. Placid, perhaps poor 
Mr. Placid is in want of your attendance at home. 
Harmony. No, they were both -carried in the ſame 
carriage to Sir Robert's. g 
Miſs Woburn, T 4s Harmony leads her te the dor] 
Oh! how l long to ſee my dear huſband, that I niay 
conſole kim! 2 | 
Mrs. Placid. Oh! how I long to ſee my dear huſ- 
band, that I may quartebwilh him! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. The Hall at Sir RozerT RamBLt's. 


The PoE A diſcovered aſleep. 


Enter a FOOTMAN» 


Foo man 'Porter, porter, how can you ſleep at this 
tine of the diy :I is only eight o'clock. 

Forter. What did you wart, Mr. William ? 

Feotman. lo tell you my maſter muſt not be diſ- 
turbed, and fo you muſt nat let in a ſingle creature. 

Porter. Mr. William, this is no leſs than the third 
tme | have received thoſe orders within this half 
hour: — Firſt, from the bu'ler, then from the valet, 
and now from the footman;—Do you all ſuppoſe I am 
{fi v9? | | | 

Fortman 1 was bid to.tell you. I have only done 
what I Ws d.: ed; and mind you do the ſame. [ Exit, 

Porter, 


* 
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Hor ter. I'll do my du y, I warrent you. I'll do my 
duiy. [4 loud rapping at the. door] And there's a. 
rap to put my duty to the trial, [ Opens the doar. 


nter Hines 1170 WoopuRN, and Mrs. 
Pracip. | 


Harne. Theſe: ladies come on a. viſit to Sir Ro- | 
bert. Deſire one of the ſervants to conduct them to 
him inſtantly. 

Porter. Indeed, Sit, that is un poſſible— My maſter 
18 no.. 

Harmony. We know be is at Rn, and. thezefore- 
we can take no denial. 

Porter. I own he is at home, Sir; but indeed he is 
not in a ſituation ———. 

Miſs Woburn, We know his ſitvation. 

Porter. Then, Madam, you mutt ſuppoſe he is 
not to be diſtui bed. 1 have urid orders not to let in 


aſi ngle ſoul. e 
Harmony. This Lady, you al be certain, is an 
exception. | | 


Porter. No Lady can be an exception- in my mut. 
ter's preſent ſtate ; for | believe, Sir, but perhaps I 
ſhould not ſpeak of it, I believe my maſter is nearly 4 

One. 
- Miſs Wooburn. Oh ſupport nie Heaven! 

Mrs, Placid. But has he his ſenſes ? 

Porter. Not very clearly, I believe, 

Miſs Woeburn. Oh! Mr. Harmony, let me fee 
him before they are quite loſt. 

Porter. It is as much as my place is worth, to let a 
creature farther than the hall; tor my maſter is but in 
the next room. 

_ Placid. "Thar i is a dining-reom. ls not he in 
bed 
Harmony. [4fide to the Ladies] In caſes of 
wounds, the patient is oftentimes propped up in hs 
chair. 

Miſs Wookurn. Does he talk at all? 

H 2 Porter. 
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3 825 Yes, Madam, I heard hint juſt now vety 

Miſs Wooburn, [liflening.] I think T bear him 
five. 

Harmony No, that murmui ing is the voice of other” 

erfons. 
: Mrs. Placid. The Doctors in conſultation, I ap- 
ptehend.— Has he taken any thing ? 

Perter, A great deal, I believe, Madam, 

Ars. Placid, No ampulation, ] hope? ? 

Porter, What, Madam? 

Harmony He does not underſtand you. (To Miſs 
Wovoburn.—Come, will you-go bag? 

Porter. Do, my Lady, and call in the morning. 

Miſs Howburn, By that tine he may be totally in- 
ſenſible, and die without knowing how much lam 
art.ched co him. 

Mrs. Placid, xd my huſband: may die without 
knowing how nuch Law enraged with him ! — Mr.“ 
lat iy, never wind this fooliſh man, out ford your ' 
va into. the next room. * | 

Fi ter. luderd, Sir, you muſt nat. Pray, Mr. 
Harmony, pray, Ladies, go awny: 

Miſs Weeburn. Yes, In uſt go from my habmd's 
bouſe for ever ; never to fee that, of him again 

[Faints on Mr, Hatmony. 

Mr. Placid She is fuinting—open __ 
give her air, 

Porter, Pray go away: — There is piety of ait in 
the flreets, Ma'am. 

Hurmony, Scoundrel ! Your inperinente ivinfop-"/ 
pottahle. Open thefe doors; F jafilt on Mein d 
opened. 


[ He thruſts et door in the centre of the flage ; it 
opens, and diſcovers Sir Robert and Mr. Placid 


at a table ſurrounded by a company of. Gandle- 


men.] 


Sir Robert. A fong—a ſang—another ſong 


Miſ 
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[Miſs Wooburn, all aftoniſbment, is ſupported by Mr. 
Harmony and Mrs. Placid—the Porter runs off. ] 


Oh! what do l ſee !--Women ! Ladies! . Celeſtial . 


beings we were talking of —Can this be real? [Sir 
Robert and Mr. Placid . come forward—Sir Robert 


perceiving it is Miſs Wooburn, turns himſelf to gtbe. 
company] Gentlemen, Gentlemen, married men and 


ſingle men, hear me thus publicly. renounce every, 


woman on earth but this; and ſwear henceforward to 


be devoted to none but my own wife. 
| Goes to her in raptures. 


Placid. ¶ Losing at Mrs Placid, then turning to the - 


Company.] 


Gentlemen, Gentlemen, married men and ſingle 


men, hear me thus publicly declare, Iwill henceforth 


be maſter ;,—and from this time forward, will be 


obeyed by my wife. {Sir Robert wawves- bis band, 


and the door 1s. cloſed on the company of Gentlemen] 


Mrs. Placid. Mr. Placid Mt. Placid, are not you N 


afraid ? 
Placid. No, Madam;—1 have conſulted my friends, 


have arank two bottles of wine, and I never intend. 


to be afraid again. 
Miſs Wooburn, [to Sir Robert.] Can it be, that [ 

ſee you without a wound? | L 
Sir Robert. No, my-life, that you do not; for T 


have a wound through my heart, which none but you 


can cure. But in deſpair of your aid, I have flown 


to wine, to give me a temporary relief by the loſs of 


Ars.- Placid. Mr. Placid, you will be ſober in the 


morning. p 
Placid. Yes, my dear; and I will take care that 
you ſhall be dutiful ia the morning. | 
Harmeny. For ſhame! How can yon treat Mrs. 
Placid thus? You would not, if you knew what kind 
things the has been, ſaying of you; and how anxious 


Me was when I told her you were wounded in a duc! 


H3 8 Airs 
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. Plncid, Was not I, Mr. Harmony? [B- 
ing into tears, e 

Placid, ( Afide to Harmony and Sir Robert. 

did not know ſhe could cy; —I never faw it 
Lefore, aud it has made me ſober in an inſtant. 

Miſs Woburn. Mr. Placid, 1 rely on you to con- 
du me immediately from this houſe. - 

Sir Nobert. Fhat I proteſt againſt ; and will uſt 
even viotent meaſures to prevent it. 0 


Euter Sexvant. 


Servant. Lord Norland. 


Zier Lerd NoxLanD. 


Miſs Wooburn. He will protect me. | 

ir Robert. Who ſhall protect you in my houſe but 
1? My Lord, ſhe is under my protection; and if you 
offer to take her from me, IH exert the authority of 
a huſband, and lock her up. 8 

Lord Nerland, | to Miſs Wooburn,) Have you been 
gel uded hither, and wiſh to leave the place with me ? 
Tell me inſtanily, that I way know how to at. 

Mijs Weooburn, My Lord, lam ready to go with 
you, but | 5 1 | 

Harmony —But you find ſhe is inclined to ſtay 
and do have ſome compaſſion upon wwe people that 
are ſo fond of you. 


- 


Enter Mr. 80 LUS, drefl in a ſuit of white clothes. 


Solus. I am married !—I am married! Wifi me 
zov ! lam married! | 
Sir Robert. |} cannot give you joy, for envy» 

$6/us. Nay, | do not know whether you will envy 
me nue when you fee my ſpou'e—l cannot ſay the 
was exuttly my choice. However, ſhe is my wite 
BOW 3 and that is a name fo endearing, | think I love 
ku bettet ſince the ce eu. on) has Leen n | 
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Mrs. Placid. And pray, when did it take place? 
Solus. This moment. We are now returning from 
a fiiend's houſe, where we have been joined; and I 
felt myſelf fo happy, I could not pak: Sit Robert's 
door, without calling to tell him of my good fortune. 
And, as I fee your Lady here, Sit Robert, I gueſs 
you are juſt married too; and fo Vil hand my wite 
out of the carriage, and introduce the two Brides to 
each other. [Ex Sobus, 
Sir Robert. You ſee, my Lord, what -conſtruRtion 
Mr. Solus has put on this Lady's viſit to me. And 
by Heaven, if you take her away, it will be faid, 
that ſhe came and offered herſelf, and that I rejected 
ber ! 17 LY e'>*; 
Mi. Woobwrn. Such a report would kill me. 


Enter Sol us, lending on Miſs Sp 1%571 tn, 


* 


Selxs. Miſtreſs Solus. [ Iiredueing ber. 
Harmony, (flarting.] My Relation! Dear Madam, 
by what ſlrange turn of fortune do | fee you become 
a wife ? | 
Mrs. Solus. Mr. Harmony, it is a weaknefs I ac- 
knowledge; but you can never want an encuſe for 
me, ben you call to mind the ſcarcity of provi- | 
hons.” | 
Solus. Mr. Harmony, I have loved her ever finee 
you told me ſhe ſpoke fo well of me behind my back. 


Enter dE AVANr, 


— — —ͤ———6 — ao-ꝛ — — — 


And whiſpers Mr. Hana oy v, who follews bim off. 


n with your Me. Solus: dhes  : | © 
this is a molt excellent proof of a perſon's di ſpoſuion 
and in conſideration, Sit Robert, that, throughout all 
oui many diſagreements, you have ſtill preſerved a 
relpect tor my charaQter in my abſence, I do at laſt 
fay o that Lady, ſhe has my conſent to truſt you 
again. 5 ä 
8875 Robert. And ſhe will truſt me; I ſee it in her 
ſmiles. Oh! unexpected ecſtaſy ! 

| Alm Enter 
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Enter Mr, Harmony, 


: e [ Holding a letter in bis hand.] Amidſt: 
thoſe bright pi-ipeRs of joy which,this company are 
contemplating, I. come to announce an event that 
ought to cloud the ſplendour of the.-horizon-—A wor- 
thy, but an ill-fated man, whom. ye were all ac- 
quainted with, has juſt breathed his laſt. 

Lord Norla nd. Do you mean the huſband of my 
daughter ? 8 

Solus. Do you mean my nephew.? 
Placid. Is it my ſtiend ?: Re 

Sir Robert. And my old acquaintance ? |; 

Harmony, Did Mr. Irwin poſſeſs all thoſe titles 
you have given him, Gentlemen? Was he your ſon? 
{To Lord Norland] Your nephew? [To Solus] Your 
friend? {To Mr. Placid] And your old «acquaintance ? 
[To Sir Robert] —How flrange he did not know-i11 

Placid. He did know it. | 

Harmony. Still more ſtrange that he ſhould die for 
want; and not apply to any of you! 

Solus. What! Die for want in London! Starve in 
the midſt of plenty! 
Harmony. No z but he ſeized that plenty, where 
law, where honour, where every ſocial and religious 
tie forbad the treſpaſs ;. and in puniſhmenr of the 
- guilt, has become his own executioner, 

Lord Norland. Then my daughter is wretched, 
and her boy involved in his father's infamy. 
Solus. The fear of his ghoſt ! aunting me, will diſ- 
turb the joys of my married life, 5 

Placid. Mrs. Placid, Mrs. Placid, my complying 
with your injunctions in reſpect of Mr. Irwin, will 
make me miſerable for ever. | | 
* Miſs Wooburn. | wiſh he had applied to me. 
Sir Rolert. And as I refuſed him his requeſt, I 
would give half my eſtate he had not applied to me, 

Harmony. And a man who always ſpoke ſo well of 
you all behind your backs !—1 date ſay, that, io bis 
dying moments, there was not one of you whom he 
did not praiſe for ſome virtue, op | 
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$2 
ying he would. be 
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Solus; No, na—=when he was d 
more careſul of what he ſaid. 
Lord Norlavid. Sir Robert, good-day. Settle yaur 
matriage as yo and your Lady ſhalt approve; you 
have my good wiſhes; But my ſpiiis heve redeived 
too great a ſhock to be capable of any other. impeſ- 
ſion at preſent. | oy 


Miſe Weeburn, (Holding bim.} Nay, flay, my 


ord. | | | 

Selur, And, Mrs. Solus, let me hand you into 
your carriage to your company; but excuſe my going 
home with you. My ſpirits have received too great: 
A Rae for. me to be capable of any other inpreflion 
al ent. 4 
' #ſarmony, Stopping Solus.] Now, fo. loth am I 10. 
ſee any of you, only for a moment, ia grief, while. 1 
have the power to relieve you, that | cannot belp—- 
Yes, my philanthropy will get the bettet of my jul- 
tice, "BY 5 by v1 " 

[Cee 4% tht doow, and leats en La Eleanor, 

It wia, end. Edward} 24 ; 

Lord Merlaad, (Kune tor Irwin, and embraces lin“ 
My fon ! | Irwin falls on bis knees] Lake à ſhare in 
all your 3— The work of «:complices,. While 1 
inpelled yon e them. . . 5 

Irwin, [On his nee,] I come to offer my tetara- 
ing reaſon 3; to offer you my vows, that, while that 
reaſon continue, ſo long will I be penitent for the 
ph renſy which put your life in danger. 

Lady Eleaner. [Moving timidly te ber Father, lead- 
ing Edward by the hand. 

I come to offer you this child, this affectionate 
child; who, in the miſt of our careſſes, droops his 
head and pines for your forgiveneſs. 

Lord Norlind. Ah! there is a corner of iny beart 

left to receive him. [ZEmbraces him.] 

Eduard. Then, pray, my Lord, ſuffer the cor - 
ner to be large enough to hold my mother. 

Lord Norland My heart is ſoftened, and receives 
you all, [Embraces Lady Eleanor, who falls on ber 


knees ; be then turns to Harmony] Mr. Harmony, I 
thaok 
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thank you, I moſt ſincerely thank you ſor this, the- 
joyfulleſt moment of my life. I not only experience! + 
releaſe from miſery, but return to happineſs. Þ— 

Harmony, [Goes haflily to Solus, and leads him 10 
It win'; then turns to Mr, and Mrs. Placid. | 
And now, that I ſee you all reconciled, 1 can fay, 
there are not Wo enemies in the whole circle of my 
acquain'ance, that 1 have not within theſe three days 
made friends, KY 

Sir R:beyt. Very true, Harmony; for we ſhould 
ncver have known half how well we all love one ano- 
ther, if you had not told us. ä 

Harmony. And yet, my good friends, notwiih- 
ſtanding the merit you may attribute to me, I have- 
one moſt tremendous fault; and it weighs fo heavy 
on my conſcience, I would confeſs what it is, but 
thar you might hereafter call my veracity in queſtion. 
Sir Robert. ' My deat Harmony, without a fault, 
you would not be a proper companion for any of us. 

Lerd Norland.. And while a man like you, may 
have (among ſo many virtues) ſome faults ; let us. 
hope there may be found in each of us, (among all 
our faults) ſome victves, | 3 

Harmony. Yes, my Lord, and notwithſtanding all 
our faults, it is my fincere wiſh, that the world may 


ſpeak well of as—behind our backs, | 


EPI- 


EPILOGUE. 
* By M. P. ANDREWS, E- & 
Spoken by Mri. MATTOCKS. 


* ACH has his fault,” we readily allow, 

To this Decree, our deareſt friends muſt bow: 
One is too careleſs, one is too correct, | 
All, ſave our own ſweet ſelf, has ſome defect: 
And characters to ev'ry virtue dear, 
Sink from a hin:, or ſuffer by a ſneer- 


« Sir Harry Blink! Oh, he's a worthy man, 
«* Anxious ot do the utmoſt good he can; 
* To aid diſtrets, wou'd ſhare his laſt poor guinea, 
Delights in kindoeſs—but then, what a ninny!“ 


Lady Doll Pimroſe ſays to Lady Bly, | 

* Youtknow Miſs Tidlikins? Yes—looks awry— 

«+ She's going to be martied.— that won't mend ii. 
* They lay ſhe'll have a fortune, —and' ſhe'll ſpend it. 
I hope your La'aſhip viſits Lady Hearty, 

We meet to-night—a moſt delightful party, 

I don't like Dowagers, who would be young, 
And 'twixt ourſelves they ſay—She has a tongue“ 


If ſuch the general blame that all await, 
Say, can our Author *ſcape the general fate? 
Sdme will diſlike the ſaucy truths ſhe teaches, 
Fond bachelors, and wives who wear the breeches. 


„Let me be wedded to a handſome youth,” 
Ciies old Miſs Mumblelove, without a tooth. 
* Theſe ' worn-out Beaux, becauſe they've heavy 
purſes, | | 
«© Expect us, ſpinſters, to become their nurſes, 
Jo love, and be beloved 's the h ppy wiſe, 
A mutual paſſion is the chatin of lite.“ 


« Marriage is Heaven's beſt gift, we muſt believe it, 
Vet ſome with weak ideas can't conceive it.— 
„Poor Lady Sobwell's grief the town wou'd ſtun; 
„Ch, Tiffany! Your miſtreſs is undone. 7 
N „% Dear 


E f ITL 0.610 8. 1 
© Dear M&am+-1 hope my da 1 well Gon t ary - 


+ Hav'n't I cauſe ?— 1 he monſter will not die— 
The reaſon why married him; is clear, 

I fondly thought he cou'd not live a year: 

„% But now. his'dropſy's better, and his cough 0 
& 1 2 —. for 1 e him ff. 

4, that cou ve yo bands now in plent 

«© Sha'n'fbe a widow an e mone and 1 h 
. *« No lovely weeds No ſweet dithexelted hair 

4 6 Oh! 1 cou'd Cry ata” © pair. 

1 | _[Sehvingand erying. 


Si Traden Bolt, Vora Ak age. and gout. ; 
Within, all ſpleen, and flannel all vithout:: 

8 Roars from his etbow-chair, f Reach me my crutches, 
1 «« Oh! if Death bad my wife within his clutches, 
| With what delight her fuperal meats I'd gobble,” 
a And tho', not denct upon. her grave, I'd. hobble; 
113 „No longer then, my peace ſhe could unhiuge, 
4 Lſhouldout capers ſoon. Larieste j juns jane fumbles) 

Zounds ! What a nuinge! — 4 


Theſe: playful. pictures oſ diſcordaor lite, 
We bring . and ſtriſe, 
And, by the force of contraſt, ſweetly prove 
The: charm that'wanrs' on fond and faithful love; 
When ſuited years, and-pliant tempers join, 
And the heart glows with energy divine, 
| As the loyd offsptiag of the happy pair 
(© Oft climb the knee, the envied kifs to ſhare. 


. r * 


1 Such joy, this happy cquatey Mag has known, 

| Rear'd in the Cot, reflected s the Throge ; * 
Oh! may the glorious, zeal, the loyal land 

Which nobly animate this eavied land, 

Secure to every breaſt, with gladunerenſe, 

The heartſel bletlings of domeſlie peavet 
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«© Dear- Mg&am+-1-hope my Lord is well Hon t ry 


„ Hav'n't I cauſe ?— he monſter will not die— 

The reaſon why I married him; is. clear, 

** 1 fondly thought he cou'd not live a year: 

% But now- his 'dropſy's better, and his cough 0 

< 5 the 2 —.— for 1 W him 5 

J, that cou'd have 0 er in plenty, 

„ Sha'n'fbe a widow 2 * mione an d- twenty 9, | 

No lovely weeds——No ſweet dilhexeiled hair 

60 Oh! I cou'd Cry Ting pair. 

Hat „Lee and crying. 

Sir Trade beh. Vota ik age. and gaut ; 

Within, all ſpleen, and Hannel all vitbout: 

Roars from his elbowechair, Reach me my crutches,: 

„Ohl if Death had my wife within his clutches, 

With what delight her fuperal-meats'1'd gobble," - 
« And tho'; not denct upon her grave, 105 hobble; 

No longer then my peace ſhe could unhiuge. 

* L ſhouldoutcapers-ſoon, Lariect n 

Zounds! What a MN¹¹n ge! 


Theſe tal pictuses of. Gaps lite, 
We bring to combat diſcontent and firife, 
And, by the force of contraſt, ſweetly prove 
The charm that'wars on fond and faithful. love; 
When ſuited years,. abc pliant tempers join, 
And the heart glows Wirh energy divine, 
As the loyd offsptiag of the happy pace 
Oft climb the knee, the rie kifs to ſhare. 


Such j Joy. this happy cquntey og had dase, 
Rear'd ia the Cot, reflected: fo ithe Throge ; 
Oh! may the glorious, zeal, the loyal fland 
Which-nobly:animate this envied land, 

Secure to every breaſt, with gladincrenſe, | 
The heartſelt bleſſings of domeſflic * 


* 


